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LEGIONNAIRES: 


T the Saint Pauf conven , Your .*10sen delegates elected me as your National 
Commander, upona’platf having as its foundation a desire to make this Legion 


of ours fully realize its pubposes and. ideals, 


IM DRAIN, the individual, ceased to be the moment of that election, and Jim 
Drain, the National Commander of The American Legion, came into being. 











HE command to go over the top was given. As this is being read by you, we are 

pushing forward towards our objectives. Your delegates. and representatives 

at the Sixth National Convention know these objectives, having voted upon the ques- 

tions that determined them. © Already they have given you information concerning 
many of them, and further details have reached you through your magazine. 


S your delegates were casting about.to determine upon the individual whe was 
to lead for the next year, I was repeatedly asked to state my platform. It was 
brief and I want each of you to consider it carefully. It reads: 


OR GOD AND COUNTRY: WITHOUT PARTISANSHIP IN POLITICS: WITHOUT 
IINTOLERANCE IN RELIGION: A BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION FOR THE LEGION: 
IN SHORT, A DEMONSTRATION THROUGH THE AMERICAN LEGION IN EVERY- 
DAY AMERICAN LIFE OF PRECISELY THE SPIRIT WHICH MOVED US IN THE WAR. 


YEAR is a short time. Yet each of our leaders has accomplished much in a similar 
period. But development must be from the ground up. It cannot come from 
the top down. Here, my comrades, is where you have your obligation! 


ACH has his part to perform. The slogan ‘‘every member get a member’’ has 
been urged upon you before. But I repeat it. The American Legion is strong in 
numbers already. It can ke stronger in influence if each of you does promptly the 
thing at hand that will accrue to the benefit of the ex-service men and women. Do 
not put it off. Doit today. Put into immediate action those ideals for which you stand. 


NITED, and forging to the front, our organization must grow and as it grows, its 
resources will increase, and its ability to accomplish good enlarge. 


VERY ounce of my energy, every moment of my time, everything at my command 
is engaged in advancing our cause. 


E MUST translate into the peace-time life of the United States and the world that 
spirit which animated us when we wore the war-time uniform of our country. 


LET’S GO! 
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} | was at a Legion Post meetin: 
around the latter part of 
September. The meeting had ad- 
journed, some of the members were 
n their wav home and a few of 


us sat fighting the war. One of our 
group, spying a new pair of shoes on 
a departing comrade, shouted out, 
“Pretty snappy pair of kicks, Bill.” 
And then he added, ‘“‘Theyv must be 
Florsheims or some other well known 
brand.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Bill, “I never 
buy any of these extensively adver- 
tised brands. I feel I don’t get my 
money’s worth. Why should I giv 
them my money to advertise their 


oes?’ Now Bill was wrong, judi- 


@ 


cious advertising does not decrease 
the quality and increase the cost of 
} 


t snoes or 


any article, whether it be 
automobiles. 
Who pz for all the advertising? 


atti | ome *' 


rt . hs . . “7 . 
fo ask that question is like asking 
» store’ or 


“who pays the salary of the clerk 


“who pavs the rent of the 


behind the counter They are all 
selling expenses absorbed in the 
business. It is true that a part of 





purchase price goes toward 


your 


paving for the advertising, but had 


it not been for advertising it is 
quite possible that the price of any 


particular articie would be a great 
The price of 
reduced to 
has helped 


the product has been 
you because advertising 
to stimulate sales, which has enabled 
the manufacturer to increase pro- 
duction, buy in larger quantities 
and at better prices. All this en- 
ables him to offer his product to 
you at a lower price. 

One of America’s best known 
manufacturers said recently that as 
they increase demand, and _ there- 
fore, production through adver- 
tising, they can improve the quality 
and reduce the seiling price Ten 
thousand articles, for example, might 


‘represent a selling expense of fifty 


cents each, but by spending twenty- 
five hundred dollars for advertising, 
they double the number of articles 
they can sell, and cut down the 
selling cost to thirty-seven and a 
half cents. Through buying their 
raw material in greater bulk they 
favorable : 





vet 1 On more terms, 
their multiplied production 
for economy, and the public shares 


Advertising is an 


makes 


1 


in the benefit. 
asset both to the producer and to 


the consumer. 

Advertising enables you to select 
it insures you of uniformity of 
quality and uniformity of price. 
We know that Florsheim Shoes, or 
any other nationally advertised 
brand of merchandise, will be the 
same quality and the same price 
whether we buy it in New York or 
Chicago, and the same guarantee 
holds good. 

Twenty-five years ago a nationally 
advertised shaving stick was sold 
in a cheap leatherette-covered box. 
Today a stick containing twenty 
percent more soap is being sold in a 
handsome nickeled box at the same 
price, because of advertising. Col- 
gate & Co. spend only two per cent 
of their sales on advertising, which 
means that only seven-tenths of a 
cent that they receive from a thirty- 
five cent tube of shaving cream 
goes toward advertising 

What a dead old world this would 
be without advertising, and how 
poorly off Legionnaire Bill would be 
without it 

A story is told on Mark Twain. 
He was, at one time, an editor of a 
newspaper and he received a letter 
one day from a subscriber complain- 
ing that he found a spider in the 
middle of his paper, to which Mark 
Twain replied that he was sorry that 
this misfortune had happened, but 
he would tell him the story of the 
“That spider was_ there, 
searching for names of con- 
cerns which do not advertise in 
order that it might go and spin a 
web over their door knowing that 
he could do so and remain in it 
undisturbed.”’ 


spider. 
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First in a Series of Three 


Articles on 


Historic Battles of the Ballot 


I. The Beginnings 


Personalities Enter American 


Politics Along With the Party System 


OT in this generation has there 

been a Presidential election so 

fraught with possibilities as 

this one. Others may have 
been equally close and exciting and 
have turned on more crucial issues, but 
none has held so many incalculable 
and unfamiliar factors. 

Not in a hundred years, further- 
more, has it been necessary to refer 
to the Constitution for its exact pro- 
visions for the choice of President. 
This year it is, as the final choice may 
be made, not by the popular vote on 
November 4th, but under the special 
provision of the Constitution for choice 
by Congress next February. 

The aim of the series of articles of 
which this is the first will be to give 
a quick survey of how we have chosen 
our Presidents—what the original sys- 
stem was and what it is now—and of 
the most interesting elections under 
each system. It will be an attempt to 
give the high lights in 
American history; some 


By Nathaniel Peffer 


their fitness for that purpose. There 
was a strongly supported proposal to 
have Congress choose the President, 
but this would have been counter to 
the principle of the mutual independ- 
ence of the legislative and executive 
functions. So they hit upon the system 
of electors especially chosen to choose 
the President. 

While each State was left to decide 
for itself how these electors should be 
designated, the evidence of the debates 
in the Constitutional convention shows 
no particular intention to have a pop- 
ular ballot even on them. And in the 
majority of States in the first few 
elections the Presidential electors were 
named by the legislatures. Not until 
decades later was a popular ballot on 
electors general throughout the coun- 
try. 

If the electoral college as we know 
it today seems anomalous, it must not 
be forgotten that the original purpose 


. 


behind the electoral college was to have 
a body of national leaders who really 
would deliberate on the man best fitted 
for the Presidency and then ballot ac- 
cording to their individual judgments. 
This never worked out in practice, 
however. Within ten years parties 
had formed and candidates were chosen 
by them long before the electors were 
appointed. The electors had only to 
choose from between the candidates al- 
ready in nomination and to do so in ac- 
cordance with their instructions. They 
speedily became what they are now, 
mere automatons whose names are not 
even generally known. ‘Though there 
is no law in the matter, not since 1796 
has an elector voted contrary to his 
instructions. 

The system under which the first 
four Presidents were elected was con- 
siderably different from the one under 
which Coolidge, Davis and La Follette 
are running. There were no separate 
candidates for President 
and Vice-President. Each 











of that history, it may 


be said, is far more in- 
teresting than is com- 
monly supposed. In this 


article I shall deal only 
with the early formative 
period. 

It is necessary first to 
have clearly in mind that 
the framers of the Con- 
stitution never contem- 
plated an election of the 
national executive by di- 
rect vote of the people. 
In their minds the only 
question was which indi- 
rect system was prefer- 
able. They didn’t have 
much confidence in the 


grading. 


popular capacity to 
make so important a 
choice. They wanted 


the Diesthent to be 
chosen by a select group 


from the beginning. 
of God’s regard and fostering c 
of the wisest and best of men? 


T will not do to hold yourself aloof from politic sand parties. the highest 
If the party is wrong, make it better; that’s the business 
of the true partisan and good citizen.—William McKinley 


AM certain that a more constant and active participation in 

political affairs on the part of our men of education would 

be of the greatest possible value to our country. 
exceedingly unfortunate that politics should be regarded in 
any quarter as an unclean thing, to be avoided by those 
claiming to be educated or respectable. 
indeed if anything related to the administration of our Gov- 
ernment or the welfare of our nation should be essentially de- 
I believe it is not a superstitious sentiment that leads 
to the conviction that God has watched over our national life 
Who will say that the things worthy 
care are unworthy of the touch 
Grover Cleveland. 


It would be strange 


elector voted for two 
men. The man who had 
number of 
votes became President; 
the one who had the next 


highest was Vice-Presi- 
dent. For President, 
however, there had to be 


a majority. If there were 
no majority, or if two 
were tied, the House of 
Representatives madethe 
choice, voting by state 
delegations. Under this 
system it was possible 
for a President and Vice- 
president to be of oppo- 
site parties. Also it was 
likely that there would 
be a tie, because each 
party would instruct its 
electors for which two 
men to vote, and each 
party’s candidates would 


It is 





of men named _ for 


therefore have the same 
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number of votes. As a matter of fact, 
both of these contingencies occurred 
within ten years, and the system be- 
came unworkable, and had to be 
changed. 


HE Constitution was adopted Sep- 

tember 17, 1787, and came into ef- 
fect June 21, 1788, on the ratification of 
nine of the thirteen States. The first 
election—that is, the election of elect- 
ors—was set for January 7, 1789, and 
the electors were to meet to ballot for 
President on February 4th. There was 
no doubt at all about the result. George 
Washington was the unanimous prefer- 
ence of the country. There was little 
more doubt about the second choice, for 
by process of elimination John Adams 
was the next most favored. He had 
had a distinguished career as signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
framer of the Constitution, and diplo- 
matic representative of the colo- 
nies in Europe. 

There was little campaigning 
and no electioneering. The only 
political activity centered on the 
manner of choosing electors. In 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia this was by popular vote. 
Connecticut, Georgia, Delaware, Nev 
Jersey and South Carolina the legis- 
Jatures made the choice. In Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire there 
was a popular vote, but as this gave 
nobody a majority the legislatures 
finally appointed the electors. New 
York got into a complicated deadlock 
in the legislative debate and the dead- 
lock was unbroken when the time came 
for election. The State therefore lost 
its vote entirely. Rhode Island and 
North Carolina had not ratified the 
Constitution, so that they had no vote 
at all. 

The Constitution provided that each 
State have as many electoral votes as 
the total of its Senators and Represen- 
tatives. The thirteen States therefore 
had a total of 91 votes. Rhode Island 
and North Carolina and New York 
were out, however, and two electors 
from Maryland and two from Virginia 
did not appear, leaving 69 electors, 
each with two votes. Every elector 
cast one of his two votes for Washing- 
ton, who thus was unanimously elected. 
The other 69 votes were divided as 
follows: John Adams, 34; John Jay. 9; 
Robert H. Harrison, 6; John Rutledge, 
6; John Hancock, 4; George Clinton, 3; 
Samuel Huntington, 2; John Milton, 2; 
James Armstrong, Edward Telfair and 
Benjamin Lincoln, one each. As the 
second man did not have to have a 
majority, John Adams was declared 
elected Vice-President. As an interest- 
ing comparison between then and now, 
it may be said that in the first election 
the most important State was Virginia, 
with twelve votes; Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania came next with ten each 
and only then came New York with 
eight. 

The second election, in 1792, was 
equally uneventful. The re-election of 
Washington was a foregone conclusion. 
But the interval between 1789 and 1792 
had seen the beginning of division into 
parties. ‘There were the Federalists, 
headed by Alexander Hamilton, and the 
Republicans, headed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son—the latter being the party that 
afterward became known as Demo- 
crats. 


The Federalists believed in a strong 
central government. It was under 
their philosophy that the Constitution 
was so interpreted by the Supreme 
Court as to give the broadest powers 
to the national government—powers 
that doubtless were not contemplated 
by the framers of the Constitution. 
The interpretation was stretched to 
cover changing conditions which soon 
indicated that only a unified country 
and not a loose federation of States 
could meet the enormous problems of 
development and defense. 

The Jeffersonians, on the other hand, 
favored a decentralized government, 
with as little government as possible 
without actually causing disintegration. 




















Title pages of po- 
litical pamphlets of 
the early days. 
“Constitutional Re- 
publicanism,” published 
in 1803, was used as a campaign doc- 
ument the following year, when Jeffer- 
son ran for re-election. As its title in- 
dicates, it is an attack on the Federalist 
policies. The “Oration Delivered in 
Wallingford” was uttered a week after 
Jefferson’s first inauguration 


They were against government inter- 
ference with the rights of individuals 
as a general principle and for States’ 
rights in particular. It was a quarrel 
that has never downed in American 
history, and it was the issue over 
which the Civil War was fought. 
Washington sympathized with the 
Federalists, but he was above party 
and escaped the fire of the opposition. 
How far he. was above party is evi- 
denced by the fact that his two prin- 
cipal cabinet secretaries, Hamilton in 


the treasury department and Jefferson 
in the state department, were of oppo- 
site parties. It was Hamilton and 
John Adams who drew the fire of the 
Jeffersonians, especially the latter, be. 
cause as Vice-President he had to cast 
the deciding vote in case of a tie in 
the Senate, and he usually cast it for 
the Federalist policies. So, while no 
candidate was run against Washing- 
ton, the opposition did put up George 
Clinton of New York against Adams, 
It should be added, however, that Clin- 
ton was also favored by many of 
Adams’s own party, because Adams 
had aroused much personal enmity 
against himself. 

The campaign, such as it was, had 


its arena almost exclusively in the 
newspapers, where long and formal 
articles were written, sometimes in 


series and always anonymous, being 
signed by impressive but unrevealing 
names like Catullus, Brutus, Antonius 
and Philanthropos. 

By 1792 fifteen States were entitled 
to participate, Vermont and Kentucky 
having been admitted into the Union, 
In four States only was there a popular 


vote for electors—Pennsylvania, Mary 
land, Virginia and North Carolina— 
nd there the vote was exceedingly light. 
In Pennsylvania, for instance, 4,000 votes 
were cast for Presidential electors, 
against ten times that many In a pre 
ceding Congressional election, showing 
how much of a foregone conclusion the 
result was. In the other eleven States 
the choice of electors was made in the 
legislatures. There were 132 electors, 
each with two votes. Washington was 
again the unanimous choice, getting 1° 
votes. The other 132 were cast for: 
Adams, 77; George Clinton, 50; Thomas 
Jefferson, 1; Aaron Burr, 1. _Adams 
therefore was again Vice-President. 
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Washington’s second term saw the 
political cleavage widen and _ political 
enmities sharpen. They became fierce, 
in fact. 

Washington himself was no longer 
above politics. He was singled out for 
venomous personal attacks. Nothing 
that was ever said of Woodrow Wilson 
exceeded what was written of Washing- 
ton. He was attacked as undemocratic, 
monarchistic, and a British tool. This 
abuse embittered him, and he thrust 
aside the suggestion that he run for a 
third term. He wrote to Thomas Jeff- 
erson, his political opponent 
but personal friend, that he 
















Alexander Hamilton 
(right) and Aaron 
Burr, whose differ- 


ences over the election 

of 1800 led to the duel 

in which Hamilton 
was killed 





had had no conception that 
parties could or would go to the 
lengths he had witnessed and 
complained that every act of 
his had been described in 
terms “that could scarcely be 
applied to a Nero, a notorious 
defaulter or even to a common 
pickpocket.” When you read 
denunciations now of contem- 
porary political figures it is 
interesting always to have in 
mind what was said of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln when they 
were alive. 

Serious political issues had 
developed by the time the third 
election was due in 1796. For- 
eign affairs already played a 
big part in domestic politics. 
The French Revolution di- 
vided the fledgling United 
States as much as the World 
War did the mature United 
States in 1914. There is no 
doubt that men of the Wash- 
ington, Hamilton and Adams 
schoo] were sympathetic to the 











English and those of the Jef- 
ferson school sympathetic to 
the French. And each accused the other 
of not being neutral. In addition, there 
were the recurring disputes with Eng- 
land over the seizure of American ships 
in enforcing the blockade against Napo- 
leon and the virtual kidnapping of 
American seamen to serve on British 
ships. 

In fact, there was considerable paral- 
lel with the circumstances of 1915 and 
1916, and from time to time we came 
close to being drawn into war with one 
side or the other. If Washington had 
not known what war meant and kept 
his head, we should have been got into 
war with England after the English 
refused to agree to stop the impress- 
ment of sailors and the capture of 
American ships in the treaty negotia- 
tions of 1794. But Washington knew 
the military weakness of the country 
and swallowed the humiliation, and war 
was averted. On the other hand, the 
Federalists wanted a strong navy, while 
the Republicans or Jeffersonians were 
against having one. 

_ Clearer political alignments resulted 
In the development of an organized 
choice of candidates for the Presidency. 
Two years before the clection the Re- 


publicans had already decided on Thomas 
Jefferson as their standard bearer. The 
Federalists had an internal division. 
Hamilton was their leader, but his posi- 
tive opinions and vigorous personality 
had earned too many enemies for him 
to be a good candidate. This left 
Adams as the other outstanding leader, 
partly because he was the strongest 
man in New England and partly be- 
cause he had been Vice-President two 
terms. But there was smouldering hos- 
tility between Adams and Hamilton, 
and open enmity between Adams and 
other Federalist leaders. Adams had 
a testy disposition, a hot temper, a 
streak of obstinacy and an inability to 
co-operate with others on an equal 
standing. To have passed him over 
would have split the party, however, so 
the Federalist members of Congress in 
a caucus—the first of its kind in our 
history—decided on Adams for their 
candidate. The tickets then were John 
Adams and Thomas Pinckney of South 
Carolina for the Federalists and 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr for 
the Republicans. 

The campaign was still entirely in 
the press, but it was vitriolic none the 








THE power is with the people; but they cannot exercise it in masses or 


per capita — they can only exercise it by their representatives. 
the basis of this representation is suffrage. 


Now 
The right to choose represen- 


tatives is every man’s part in the exercise of sovereign power; to have a 
voice in it, if he has the proper qualifications —that is the fundamental 
exercise of political power by every elector. — Daniel Webster. 
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less. There was on the other hand the 
underground fight within the Federal- 
ist party to knife Adams for Pinckney 
at the last moment—a trick that Ham- 
ilton blocked because he saw it would 
jeopardize the whole party. On the 
other hand, there was the straight-out 
party fight. Something of the nature 
of the latter may be gathered from an 
announcement published in the Phila- 
delphia papers. 

“Freemen of Pennsylvania!” it be- 
gan. “Take caution. The aristocrats 
of our country are endeavoring to de- 
ceive you with the name of Washington. 
They presume to call theirs the Wash- 
ington ticket. Beware, fellow citizens, 
of the Washington ticket. It is in- 
tended to support the electors of the 
Monarchist Adams. Believe us, fellow 
citizens, that your President Washing- 
ton loves a republican and hates a 
monarchist. He therefore wishes that 
the Republican Jefferson may be his 
successor.” 


T was a nip-and-tuck campaign, 

doubtful to the end. Already sec- 
tionalism had developed, the Federal- 
ists carrying almost the whole north 
and the Republicans—the Democrats of 
today—already carrying almost the 
whole south. Tennessee had been added 
to the Union, making sixteen States with 
138 electors, each with two votes. The 
final returns were: Adams, 71; Jeffer- 
son, 68; Pinckney, 59; Burr, 30; scat- 
tering, 48. Adams had one more than 
the seventy necessary for a majority, 
and was elected President, with Jeffer- 
son, of the opposite party, Vice-Presi- 
dent. Thus ended the first partisan 
campaign in the country’s history. 

The election ef 1800, the fourth since 
the adoption of the Constitution, still 
stands as one of the crucial campaigns 
in the nation’s history. It resulted first 
in the doom of the Federalist party, 
the party under whose auspices the 
nation came to birth; second, it resulted 
in the changing of the Constitution and 
the adoption of a new method of elect- 
ing Presidents. 

Four years of fierce controversy, 
turning on domestic and foreign ques- 
tions, had preceded it. The English- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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American,” remarked my 

friend Jackson, pointing to- 
ward the mighty ocean liner passing 
down the river. “But the Germans 
gave us many an uneasy hour over her 
before she was finally placed in the 
transport service.” 

Jackson was right. It was, indeed, 
a sight to make one’s blood tingle as 
the great ship majestically made her 
way to the ocean. 

Over our pipes in Jackson’s apart- 
ment, that same night, I heard his 
story of how the Germans nearly 
wrecked the great ship, with thousands 
of our soldiers aboard it. It sounded 
like a wild dream of fiction; but Jack- 
son was too earnest and his facts too 
straight to make that possible. Only 
the location and the names have been 
changed in the relating. 

“When we took over Germany’s in- 
terned ships at the time we went into 
the war, we learned the German crews 
knew long before we did that the 
United States would eventually be 
drawn into the mixup,” began Jackson. 
“While we had been permitting those 
crews the run of the ship, they had 
been systematically destroying the im- 
portant parts of the machinery. The 
thoroughness with which they succeeded 
proved that the work had not been done 
in a few days. It had required weeks 
and weeks of careful work to accom- 
plish the destruction. However, in this 
as in other instances, the Germans had 
underrated our ability to make the nec- 
essary repairs; consequently, what to 
them had seemed complete destruction 
required but a few months’ work for 
us to make as good as new again. When 
they learned that all their efforts had 
been in vain, these enemy-aliens deter- 
mined to prevent the boats from sailing 
at any cost. 

“The giant vessel, because she could 


6. HERE’S a sight to make any 
man feel proud that he’s an 
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It seemed as if they 
would never get the 
call through. If my 
watch was correct 
the vessel was even 
then starting 


carry thousands of 
troops and make the 
passage so quickly, 
was especially sin- 
gled out for attack. 
The first attempts 
. did not do credit 
- ~ either to their abil- 
cs ity or to our judg- 
Ey -* ment and were 
quickly counteracted 
by us until the attempts seemed 
to cease altogether. It looked to 
us who were watching as if they 
had finally given up the task as 
impossible. But just when we 
were congratulating ourselves 
upon our success in this regard, 
our secret service in Mexico warned 
us that orders had been forwarded 
through German spies in that country 
to sink that ship at all hazards. They 
also told us that a German naval officer 
had in some way slipped across the 
border and was even then on his way 
north either to blow up the ship or die 
in the attempt. 

“Our guards were doubled, and every 
precaution was taken not only to pro- 
tect the ship but also to apprehend the 
officer himself, should be put in an ap- 
pearance. Days passed, while the crew 
struggled to get the craft in readiness 
for the sea. A close watch was kept 
on any stranger either lurking around 
the docks or joining the workmen. But 
no one appeared who could possibly 
be classified as dangerous. In conse- 
quence, we were led to believe that our 
precautions had frightened away any 
one who might have had evil designs 
against the ship. 

“But—” and again that mysterious 
look came into my friend’s eyes—“we 
little knew in the early days of the war 
just how persistent and resourceful the 
German secret service was in this coun- 
try until, out of a clear sky, the storm 
broke. 

“At about the time we had received 
the warning from Mexico there ap- 
peared at a certain hotel in the Back 
Bay district of Boston a dignified-ap- 
pearing man who registered under the 
name of Robert Morris, of Chicago. 
Morris said he was, and appeared to 
be, a retired banker well blessed with 
this world’s goods; and while not lavish 
with his money, he was, nevertheless, 
quick to reward any service. He in- 
formed the manager of the hotel that 
his only son was in the Army and would 
be attached to the Department of the 
Northeast, in Boston. In order to be 
near him he had decided to make his 
home in the city. This hotel had been 
recommended to him by a friend. 


Attempt 


By C. E. Russell 


Illustrations by Ray C. Strang 


“The manager, all eagerness to 
please, showed him all the best suites, 
Morris finally selected one on the top 
floor overlooking both the city and the 
harbor. Then came a most unusual 
request: Morris said he would lease 
the suite for a year providing the man- 
ager would permit him to install a 
metal ceiling. He gave as a reason for 
this extraordinary request his fear of 
plaster ceilings, since one had once 
fallen on him when he was asleep, 
blinding him for several weeks. Morris 
assured the manager, who showed some 
hesitation, that of course he intended 
to pay for the installation himself. 

“On the face of it, it at least war- 
ranted reporting; but that dolt of a 
manager, when he found that the guest 
would pay all the bills, promptly gave 
his permission and as promptly let it 
pass from his mind. If only he had 
told some one about the little matter of 
that ceiling at the time, our work would 
have been simplified a thousandfold. 
But no! He never thought it of any 
importance, he told us when we finally 
learned about the transaction. 

“This Robert Morris had his own 
mechanics come in and put up the metal 
ceiling, after which he moved in with 
his trunks and a large packing-case. 
Within four days from the time he had 
established himself in the hotel, our 
wireless operators at the naval radio- 
station at the Charlestown Navy Yard 
began to pick up a new sound out of 
the air. For some time they supposed 


‘it was static, as night after night this 


strange buzzing sound came in over the 
instruments, but because it was merely 
a jumble, they cursed it and tried to 
tune it out. 


a 8 operator, of a more inquisitive 
turn of mind, eventually suc- 
ceeded in localizing the wave. He found 
that, instead of its being static, it was 
a very high-frequency and high-pow- 
ered radio set in active operation, and 
so reported his discovery to us. I was 
sent on to investigate it. We had a 
wireless direction-finder in our equip- 
ment, but for some reason we could not 
localize the direction beyond the general 
one of the Back Bay district of Boston. 
We combed that district with a fine- 
toothed comb, but to no avail—we could 
not locate the station. 

“The operator who had been success- 
ful in determining that it was radio 
rather than static stuck to his task 
and eventually dug out of the jumble 
a message. For five consecutive nights 
we sat huddled in the wireless-room 
watching that operator copy down the 
message, and each night the message 
was the same. 

“Imagine our consternation when we 
had succeeded in decoding it, only to 
learn that it said: ‘Arrangements have 
been completed to sink the one ship.’ 

“All we had to do was to substitute 
the name of the vessel for the words 
‘one ship’ and we had solved it. Just 
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Against the Troopshi 


what the arrangements were was as 
much of a mystery to us as was the 
location of the sending-station. 


TS knowledge that the Germans, 
far from being discouraged with 
their previous attempts at the destruc- 
tion of the ship,had now completed their 
plans to put her out of commission 
spurred us on to greater efforts. Our 
next step was to cover the telephone 
lines leading into the city. Arrange- 
ments were made and the proper per- 
sonnel installed in order that every 
long-distance telephone message coming 
into the city of Boston could be routed 
through a listening station. Here, 
stenographers sat with the telephone 
receivers clamped to their ears while 
they copied down every word that was 
said. Reliefs were frequent, so that the 
notes could be transcribed and turned 
over to the man in charge. Calls to 
reputable business houses were quickly 
discarded; only those for private indi- 
viduals were retained and studied. It 
did not take us long, however, to dis- 
cover that a certain Robert Morris, liv- 
ing at a Back Bay hotel, was receiving 
daily calls from various pay-stations 
in New York City. The messages them- 
selves seemed harmless enough; yet it 
did seem strange that any one would 
be spending so much money to call up 
this man ’merely to inquire ahout his 
health. Then we got him. 
“One night one of 
our girls, all excited, 
burst into the room. 
‘Read that!’ she ex- 
claimed. 






















“*Our next messenger sails in three 
days,’ it read. ‘Have you anything to 
transmit?’ 

“And the reply was ‘Yes, I mailed 
it today.’ 

“That message could mean only one 
thing—that German spies in this coun- 
try were in some way sending out their 
reports by a secret messenger. If we 
could check up on all the boats sailing 
within the next three days, we might 
by a careful search of the passengers 
catch the messenger red-handed. <A 
telephone call to the officer of the Port 
of New York gave us the information 
that the only ships sailing were troop 
ships. It was now evident that our 
quarry must be among the sailors or 
soldiers on those ships. 

“Our suspicions were communicated 
to the War Department, who ordered 
a kit inspection just before the soldiers 
entrained for the transports. Again 
our efforts resulted in failure. As care- 
ful as those army officers were, they 
could not find a thing that was in the 
least suspicious. 

“Our last, and to me a most forlorn 
chance was to carefully scrutinize every 
man as he passed up the gang-plank 
in the hope that somehow or in some 
way the culprit would give himself 
away. At every gangway we placed 
a naval secret service officer, while the 
army, equally anxious to assist, stood 


by with their secret service men to aid 
us if the necessity arose. 
“About two- 


thirds of the men 
had passed 
aboard when a 
soldier came 
along who walked 
as if badly 
chafed. As none 
of the troops had 
marched far 
enough to become 


chafed, we at once yanked him out of 
the line—it was a long chance for us, 
but a lucky one. We hustled our pris- 
oner across the docks and into a small 
shanty and quickly stripped him. 
“Tucked away in various parts: of 
that soldier’s body we found small 
cylindrical rolls of tissue paper about 
two inches long and tightly rolled to 
the thickness of a small lead pencil. 
Every roll had heen carefully sealed in 
oiled silk to keep out the moisture, and 
surgeon’s tape had been used to hold 
the rolls in place. Our prisoner was 
literally a walking despatch case. 


eo may imagine how overjoyed we 
were to get our hands on those 
messages and how eagerly we scanned 
them for information. They were, as we 
soon discovered, written in the secret 
code of the German navy and might 
equally as well have been written in 
the English language — Boy-Ed had 
fortunately (for us) lost his code-books 
just before he sailed. One, in particu- 
lar, interested us very much because in 
it we read the confirmation of our radio 
messages that all arrangements had 
been made to sink the transport on her 
first outward-bound voyage. They had 
neglected, however, to tell in them how 
they proposed to do it. But we had 
learned enough to put us on the right 
trail. Nor was it long before we had 
Robert Morris under close surveillance. 

“The reading of those messages re- 
moved the last vestige of doubt from 
our minds about Morris being a Ger- 
man spy. The only question now con- 
fronting us was what we were going 
to do about it. Several of the hot- 
headed ones were eager to arrest him 

(Continued on page 14) 


One, a voun’ man in the uni- 
form of an American officer, 
was eager to put him out of 
the wav at once, but the 
other, whom he had recog- 
nized as Morris, protested 
against it 
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EDITORIAL 


Fror God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


The Date Is November 4th 


4s ALLY ’round the flag, boys,” is a good battle cry. 
What the country needs now, though, is a good peace 

cry, and the best peace cry there is at this time, or at any 

other time, is to rally round the polls on Election Day. 

By such means we promote better citizenship, particu- 
larly in public office, and that is where the best citizenship 
ought to be. 

By such means we promote better government; by such 
means we promote peace, prosperity and tranquillity, not 
to mention our own interests as individuals, our own wel- 
fare, our own fortunes. 

We do these things when we examine without prejudice 
the public issues, discover where the candidates stand on 
these issues and why, and then go and vote, with our 
informed and unfettered intelligence as our guide. 

The word selfishness is more sinned against than sin- 
ning. It has a bad name which is sometimes undeserved. 
The highest form of selfishness is what most of us call 
unselfishness. What is really beneficial for one person is 
more likely than not to be beneficial for others. What 
promotes the interests of the community, state or nation 
promotes the interests of the individual. 

The man who goes to the trouble—which is no trouble at 
all—to cast a vote on Election Day is apt to swell with 
pride over the fact that he had done a fine, unselfish 
thing. He has performed a duty toward the state. He 
pins a medal on himself. The truth is that he has done 
a selfish thing. If he has voted wisely he has voted his 
best interests as an individual, which, if he is an honest 
man, are the best interests of his community or state or 
nation as he has seen them. The interests of the individual 
and the interests of the nation are the same in the long run. 

The man who votes according to the dictates of an in- 
formed intelligence no more performs an altruistic duty 
than he does when, by hard work and study, he swings a 
shrewd business deal and makes ~n extra thousand dollars. 
In both cases the man himself is the first beneficiary. In 
both cases he has acquitted himself of a selfish and a 
worthy act. . 

The decline of the calibre of men in American public 
life is a subject of common remark. It is a statement the 
truth of which admits of little serious debate. Some of 
the events of the past year have been a sad commentary 
on the integrity as well as the intelligence of men who had 
been elevated to lofty positions of public responsibility and 
trust. The question of integrity aside, certainly the mean 
average of brains, of sheer intelligence which we now em- 
ploy to do our public thinking, is lower, much lower, than 
it was a generation ago. 

One of the greatest constitutional lawyers of our time, 
one of our greatest living statesmen, is now in private life. 
He retired voluntarily from the United States Senate some 
years ago with the tired expression, “It is too trivial.” He 
is Elihu Root of New York. Another man of intellectual 
stature is John Sharp Williams of Mississippi, who volun- 
tarily quit the Senate a little over a year ago to become 
a recluse on his plantation amid his books and his flowers. 
Root and Williams are through with public life. It is too 


trivial. The loss of such men is a loss to every citizen, 
We are all out of pocket, and we have none but ourselves 
to reproach. 

In the 70’s and the early 80’s, eighty percent of the 
qualified electorate rallied round the polls. They voted, and 
presumably with fair intelligence, judging by the type of 
men they put in public office and entrusted with the public 
business. Since 1880 the percentage of voters who voted 
has gone down steadily. In 1920 forty-nine percent voted. 

We are, therefore, governed by a minority. A bare 
minority participates in the act of government. Only a 
part of this minority, or a great minority indeed—aggre- 
gating not more than thirty-five percent of the total quali- 
fied electorate—actually casts the votes which shape our 
public affairs. We are not much better off, materially, 
than an old-school monarchy where a handful of men com- 
prised the ruling class. We are worse off morally. In a 
monarchy the situation could not be helped. It was not 
a man’s fault if he could not have a voice in his govern- 
ment. But here it is the fault of the man who does not 
vote. F. has the power, but is too indifferent to use it. 

For years The American Legion has urged its members 
to vote. On the membership rolls of the Legion and of 
The American Legion Auxiliary are the names of a million 
voters. In their immediate households are two million more 
—an aggregate of three million votes. 

Legionnaires, vote those votes next month. 

Vote them as each man and woman will, but vote them. 

The coming elections—municipal, county, state, national 
—should be of especial interest to Legionnaires as Legion- 
naires. Legion members are on the tickets everywhere. 
In one State the two major candidates for governor are 
Legion men. 

It is to be hoped, however, that no Legionnaire will vote 
for a candidate simply because the candidate is a Legion- 
naire. We should vote for the best man for the job, as 
we see the best man, after a dispassionate canvass of the 
field. We should do this for purely selfish reasons. The 
best man for the job is the best man for us. Voting is no 
more a public duty than it is a private duty. 

Vote and be done with minority rule. 

BPE GWE GE 

In re-assuming its medieval name of Oslo, Norway's 
capital city of Christiania will lose some excellent publicity 
at the spelling bees next winter. 


PE SE GE 
A Kentucky girl broke her engagement because her suitor 
spent his evenings reading instead of courting her. Too 
many books, in other words, spoiled the troth. 


PE GE GE 
An aged couple in Lille, France, recently entertained 
377 relatives at dinner. In the vain hope, undoubtedly, 
that at least one would offer to help with the dishes. 


PSE FE GC 
A New Jersey autoist who ran down a pedestrian and 
fractured his arms and legs was fined two hundred dollars. 
Then he sobbed because the other fellow got all the breaks. 


Within the space of a single week a Texas farmer fell 
off a barn, was butted by a bull, kicked by a steer and 
bitten by a dog. What a wonderful pedestrian he would 
make! 

BPE SE GE 

The fact that the Army is to increase its forces in 
Hawaii is another example of misdirected energy. Most of 
the ukulele output is now produced right here in the con- 
tinental United States. 
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The Figh 





FTER four ——— 
days of bit- 
ter fighting 
against the 

desperate resistance 
of the enemy, the 
American battle line 
in the Meuse-Argonne 
hecame stabilized on 
October 1, 1918, ex- 
cept for small local 
engagements neces- 
ary to straighen out 
the newly - gained 
front. The 2ath Di 
vision, which had 
fought it up the 
valley oi ine Air 
River with it left 
cleaning up the wood- 
ed promontories pro 
: 2 








t for Chatel Chehery 
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ing: fire The right of 
the div on advanced 
two kilometers north, 
establishing a salient 
and capturing La- 
Forge, hamlet on 
the east bank of the 
Ai River due east 
of Chatel Chehery. 
This position served 
a 1 good jumping-off 
plac for the capture 
of the latter town. 
Chatel Cheéhe ry lies 
on the slopes of two 
hills, Hill 244 imme- 
diately behind the 
village to the south- 
west and Hill 223 to 
the north and north- 
west, Its one long 








Destruction of the bridge connecting LaForge with Chatel Chéhéry failed to keep the 28th Division infantry from 


crossing the Aire and capturing the latter town. Engineers spanned the stream with foot bridges. 
shows men of the 82d Division stringing telephone wires following the capture. 


The upper picture 
The wagon bridge shown below, 


constructed also by American engineers in 1918, making use of the piers of the original bridge, is still in use. 


Chatel Chéhéry is seen in the background 


jecting from the Argonne Forest, was 
by that time what might technically 
have been rated as an “expended” divi- 
sion. But the National Guardsmen 
from Pennsylvania had suffered par- 
ticularly from enemy fire from one of 
these wooded heights, the Taille l’Abbé, 
and’ were determined not to leave the 
line until this strong point had been 
subdued. 

When the general attack along the 
American front was resumed on Oc- 
tober 4th, therefore, the 28th Division 
remained in line. Its neighbor to the 


right, the 35th, had been relieved on 
September 30th- October 1st by the 
veteran First Division. On its left the 
77th Division was still hewing its way 
through the Argonne Forest itself. 
The front of the 28th was a line diag- 
onal to the general front, with its left 
resting on the heights of Le Chéne 
Tondu on the edge of the Argonne 
plateau, and its right extending down 
the Aire valley to the north. The ad- 
vance of the 28th on October 4th, 5th 
and 6th was slow, although the attacks 
continued in the face of continual flank- 


main north and south street lies about 
thirty meters above the Aire and sixty 
meters below the crest of the hills. 
Several east and west streets drop 
sharply down the slope to the river. 
Under cover of a fog, at five o’clock 
on the morning of October 7th, the 
109th and 110th Infantry regiments, 
reinforced by the 112th Infantry and 
the 109th Machine Gun Battalion 
crossed the river on footbridges con 
structed the previous night by Com- 
pany E, 103d Engineers, and attacked. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Beware of the Expert By Wallgren 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


The Things 


KEEP thinking back to the convention. 

wrote of it in the spirit of reunion. If the Legion had no 

other object than an annual gathering where veterans 
could meet again its existence would be fully warranted. 

Wonderful as this reunion is, Saint Paul proved afresh that 
it is only a small part of the Legion’s place in American life. 
This week I write of the big part, which counts not only to 
Legionnaires but to all Americans and to the future of America. 
It shows that veterans are primarily citizens and better citizens 
for being veterans, and the Legion primarily an American 
institution and the better insitution for being composed of 
veterans. 

Some convention hounds thought that the Saint Paul con- 
vention was not so exciting as some of its predecessors. That 
depends upon what you mean by exciting. Work is not always 
exciting. This convention worked prodigiously and pains- 
takingly through its committees and sub-committees listening 
to every angle of opinion in order that their reports might truly 
represent the sentiment of the whole on the floor. 

Reading the record of the convention in cold print makes 
me want every Legionnaire to realize the achievement at Saint 
Paul. If none of the resolutions offered had been adopted they 
would still have expressed the mind and character of the Legion 
ia a way that ought to bring a cheer from the whole country. 

A Legion convention is like the meeting of a volunteer third 
No political party has anything to do with 
the choice of its members. Its only legislative power is in its 
influence upon the other two Houses. It stands for the big 
things of non-partisan interest which men and women of far 
seeing patriotism want done in this country and which politics 
often prevents being done. 

The platform of this Third House is expressed in the resolu- 
tions of the convention. It is the duty of every Legionnaire to 
make sure that his neighbors know that platform as well as the 
one on which our Presidential candidates are standing. 

In the midst of a hot political campaign, whatever the 
temptation, every Legion official is warned that he must not 
exploit his official position for political ends. When he does 
that he surrenders his usefulness as a member of the Third 
House. He may be a good politician but he is a poor Legionnaire. 

But the Legion’s National Americanism Commission is to 
make its own Legion campaign, within the present political 
campaign, against all Election Day slackers. Let every citizen 
vote, and vote as he honestly thinks. Only in that way can 
democracy express itself and have the right to exist. Not only 
in this election, but in all to come the Legion is to keep up this 
fight under the Legion emblem. 


House of Congress. 


ON the war and peace issue the Legion's stand is clear. Keep 

up our Army and Navy, provide a strong air force and 
develop commercial aviation as the best reserve for aerial pre- 
paredness. Defense Day is to be an annual event and held 
wn Armistice Day as a national holiday. 

But listen, please, all who think that this implies that the 
Legion wants to put a chip on Uncle Sam’s shoulder. While 
many peace committees, whose members often know nothing 
about war, are busy, the organization which stands for experi- 
ence in war is also to have one. ‘The ten members of the Legion’s 
new World Peace Committee, appointed by the National Com- 
mander, will bring first-hand knowledge to aid the jurists and 
the dreamers in their laudable efforts to end war. 

Meanwhile, a part of the Legion’s preparedness plan to be 
ready for war, if it does come, remains a universal draft of all 


That Coun 


Last week I eman-power, money-power and resources in time of war to right 


the errors and injustices of the system of °17-"18. 

If anybody was tempted by the distractions of the coriven- 
tion to forget the greatest problem of all in the national future— 
the children—four orphans from the Otter Lake Billet were 
there asa reminder. The Legion does not stop with caring for 
its own, but it supports all child welfare because only by think- 
ing of all can you serve the whole. Three committees of nine 
members each, chosen by the National Commander, by the 
Forty and Eight and the Auxiliary, are to act as a joint com- 
mittee in furthering this great cause. 

And child welfare includes education. It is not enough to 
be just a physically healthy citizen. You must have a mind fit 
for the duties of citizenship. ‘The Legion backs the citizenship 
preparedness of National Education Week as heartily as the 
military preparedness of Defense Day. Child labor means that 
future citizens will have neither the strength of bodies nor minds 
for citizenship. The Legion is for enforcing all child labor and 
compulsory school attendance laws. 

That favorite word of the Legion vocabulary, Americaniza- 
tion, is only another way of saying education. It means the 
Americanization of all the people in our country whether they 
were born here or not. It means that all shall be Americans to 
the marrows of their bones in the highest sense. 


(THE Legion’s attitude toward the restriction of immigration 

is again confirmed. But it would aid the foreigners who 
are in our country to protect themselves from unjust discrimi- 
nation in the same way that all our citizens are best protected— 
by their own competent, trained, intelligent Americanism. An 
overhauling of immigration laws is advocated in one resolution. 
Another would have no one become a citizen until he could 
read the English language intelligently. 

Foreign language newspapers should carry English transla- 
tions. Americanization classes should be extended until the 
remaining thirteen hundred thousand should join the two hun- 
dred thousand non-English speaking immigrants who are at 
presents receiving instruction. A year’s extension of time 
should be given foreign born ex-service men to declare their 
intention of citizenship. The flag being the symbol of patriot- 
ism, the flag code should be taught in all our schools. 

The National Executive Committee did not need much time 
to decide which subject should receive the most financial sup- 
port. The primacy of one subject was taken for granted. 
Sixty-five resolutions centered upon it. No vigilance can be 
too sharp, no care too arduous, in looking after rehabilitation. 
In common justice, decency, and gratitude, efficiency in the 
Veteran’s Bureau is the first of American duties. After re- 
habilitation came child welfare and then Americanization and 
legislation in the order of importance. 

The men and women who brought forward these resolutions 
—and I am not mentioning all—have their faces to the light. 
An organization which sponsors them, knows how to use the 
power which is guaranteed by the nature of its membership. 
That power will increase under such a commander as James A. 
Drain. 

Now the thing is to apply the spirit of the resolutions 
through all the Legion posts with the help of the Boy and Girl 
Scouts and all other good scouts of ages anywhere from ten to 
eighty in all communities. As for my part, having made a 
catalogue of the planks, this page will devote itself from time to 
time to each one of them. The convention was all right, and it 
showed that the Legion is all right. 
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It’s aSinging Leg 

F' R every Legion post that owns its own super-heterodyne six-tube, ¢ 
umpty horse-power radio set, a grand piano or a Louis XIV phono- N 
graph, there are a dozen which boast a soloist good enough for grand hi 
opera, a knock-’em-cold quartet or a full chorus that can sing its way wl 
through the score of any musical comedy ever written. It’s a singing ie 
Legion, all right, and a post meeting without song would be as mournful He 
as a baseball game without rooting. Legion vocal chords aren’t shrivel- ol 
ing under the radio waves and it isn’t canned melody that is heard when th 
good Legionnaires get together. Just to prove it, here are a few of the th 
thousands of Legion musical stars who will make it a melodious winter - 
for their posts. - 
th. 

of 
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Hi 
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Miss Alma Forker is the only contralto ab 

member of Frank S. Reynolds Post of Hi 

Bakersfield, California, and she would tel 

be a musical star of the first magnitude pa 

anywhere. She had won fame in con- wh 

certs and recitals in New York City the 

before she won her right to Legion ket 

membership by serving in the Chemical ] 

Warfare Service during the World ing 

War. In addition to leading her Le- pre 

gion post musically, Miss Forker ap- in 

pears constantly throughout California. ha 

She sang a number of solos at the Le- wh 

gion’s Saint Paul national convention, far 

and was the first Legionnaire to sing acr 

in a national convention of 

far 

tha 

gre 

you 

ital 

to 

g00 

the 

Omaha has the world’s largest Legion the 
post, and that post believes it has the on | 
Legion’s best quartet. All four of these mal 
men, Floyd Paynter, Frank Petersen, E 
Clare Young and Paul Jordan, are na- trai 
tionally known vaudeville singers. They wit] 
stepped off the stage long enough to stry 
sing Omaha’s praise at the Saint Paul ley 
national convention, and their song An¢ 
“Come to Omaha” helped win the Le- on t 
gion’s next annual convention for their of s 
native city G 
as t 

maj 

his 
. ‘ tain 
Iowa Legionnaires roam the octaves that 
with their tall corn song, and the Texas that 
Legion chants of the old gray mare, gra 
which, despite lyrical assertion to the of | 
contrary, still seems to be what she B 
used to be. This year Mrs, May Peter- in | 
son Thompson of Amarillo, an opera don 
singer of note, leads the mighty Texas has 
chorus whenever the Lone Star Legion- oa 
naires become songful. Mrs. Thompson cific 
rode and sang of the old gray mare at a fi 

the Saint Paul convention 
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F irst-to-the- 


OMETIMES things just naturally 


won’t go right. And that is how 

it seemed to go, for a while, with 

George W. Hickox. After 
his service with the 91st Division, 
where he toted a regulation rifle 
as a buck private, Hickox 
developed a lot of trouble. 
He couldn’t keep on with his 
old job as a cratemaker. 

It isn’t necessary to relate 
the whole list of things 
that the M. D.’s found. 
Suffice it to say that 
they centered in and 
around his chest, and 
that the most serious 
of the lot was “Tuber- 
culosis, chronic, pul- 
monary.” 

It isn’t necessary, 
either, to go into a lot 
of detail about how 
Hickox got his health 
back. There isn’t much 
that’s thrilling to any- 
one except the patient 
and the physician in 
the tale of how a job 
of T. B. arrest was suc- 
cessfully brought 
about. And if you ask 
Hickox about it, he’ll 
tell you that that’s 
past, anyhow, and 
what do you think of 
the way the melon mar- 
ket looks today? 

For Hickox is liv- 
ing very much in the 
present, and very little 
in the past. And this is 
hardly surprising, either, 
when you learn that he is 
farming a tract of forty 
acres in the Imperial Valley 
of California, where the fruit 
farmers go out and work in a sun 
that registers perhaps 130 de- 
grees. They keep busy, there; and 
you can be sure the returns are prof- 
itable, or they wouldn’t be so eager 
to work in the sun. That is one 
good reason why Hickox is living in 
the present instead of the past. And 
the hot dry climate is why he picked 
- ng Imperial Valley; it discourages 


Early in 1923, Hickox entered project 
training under the Veterans Bureau, 
with instruction furnished by field in- 
structors traveling out from the Braw- 
ley (California) Union High School. 
And about this same time he purchased, 
on time payment terms, the forty acres 
of sandy soil. 

Grapes and grapefruit struck Hickox 
as the best crops he could grow for his 
major development work, and he laid 
his plans accordingly. But he had ob- 
tained his land too late for his purpose 
that year. He could not prepare it 
that spring for planting grapes or 
grapefruit. It seemed like another bit 
of bad luck. 

. But Hickox isn’t much of a believer 
in bad luck any more. In fact, he has 
done an about-face on the subject. Tle 
has about come to the conclusion that 
if somebody dumped him into the Pa- 
cific Ocean he would come up clutching 
& fine fresh tuna. “I think I’m the 


















Here’s Hickox himself exercising 
some of the extra care that made 
his melons first in the market, with 
a net profit of $8,500. Those little 
white mounds are waxed paper sup- 
ported by wires, the best protection 
for the tender plants against frost 


luckiest bird that ever came along,” he 
announces when the question of luck 
comes into the conversation. And there 
are certain facts which might bear him 
out in his assertion. 

Yet it isn’t all luck, at that. Hickox 
has had some good luck, but he has 
also put in some good hard licks of 
determined, intelligent effort to help 
bring about the lucky results. And, 
under the circumstances, who can say 
it is just plain luck? 

But to return to his Imperial Valley 
tract: It was too late, that spring, to 
prepare his land for grapes and grape- 
fruit. He might, of course, have sat 
around drawing his compensation and 
his breath. But, instead, he evinced a 
desire to get to work. 

“Here’s your one chance to make some 
money at this late date,” the experts 


Market Hickox 


told him. “Plant melons, and see what 
happens. Maybe they will come along 
well, maybe the market will be right. 
If you hit it right, you may 
make some money. If you don’t, 
and conditions are wrong, the 
melons may not be worth 
the effort of sending them 
to market. But if you 
want to take a chance ge to 
a” ; 

So Hickox took a 
chance. With very lit- 
tle capital available to 
run his farm on, and 
with no considerable 
knowledge of melons 
except what he had 
gained from. eating 
them in the days before 
the war, when he was a 
crate-maker, he set out 
to grow melons accord- 
ing to instructions. He 
wanted the farming ex- 
perience, and he want- 
ed to make a little 
something if he could. 
So he put in watermel- 
ons on thirty acres of 
his land. 

Hickox was too ig- 
norant to do anything 
different from what 
his instructors told 
him; there wasn’t a 
thing he knew better 
than they did. So he 
followed instructions 
absolutely, worked ear- 
ly and late to get re- 
sults. In five months he sold 
the very first watermelons 
which were grown in this 
entire country in 1923. And 
because he had a lot of mel- 
ons, 2s well as commanding a pre- 
mium because they were so early, 
he sold his crop at a price which 
yielded him a profit of about $8,500. 

In the fall of 1923 he planted ten 
acres to lettuce and twenty acres to 
watermelons. He sold the crops last 
spring at an excellent profit. 


EORGE W. HICKOX, erstwhile 
¥ cratemaker, erstwhile infantry- 
man, and erstwhile T. B. patient, is 
today well on his feet. The hot, dry 
climate of the Imperial Valley is ideal 
for his health. And the climate 
doesn’t seem to be harming his crops. 
His ranch is today planted to grapes 
and grapefruit, with a small acreage 
set aside for what are known locally 
as “gambling crops,” such as lettuce, 
melons, and so forth. 

Officially, Hickox will be declared re- 
habilitated by February of 1925. By 
then his training will have carried him 
through all of the necessary operations 
in caring for his farm. At that time 
his ranch will be entirely paid for 
through his own energy and applica- 
tion to the job. And by that time, 
from present indications, Hickox will 
have built for himself a real place in 
the community of which he is now a 
part. 

His is a fine example of what a dis. 
abled man can accomplish by trying. 


rr 


— 
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H at once and put him where he could do 


no more damage; but not so our far- 
seeing Chief. He pointed out that even 
if we had Morris behind the bars, it 
would not help us in learning what the 
plans of the Germans were in refer- 
ence to the boat or who was to turn 
the trick. Furthermore, the arrest of 
Morris at this time would serve only 
as a warning to the rest that we were 
on their trail. It was a most peculiar 
predicament, to say the least. On the 
one hand we knew that Morris was a 
spy; on the other hand, even with this 
knowledge in our possession, we could 
not use it unless we chanced losing the 
major part of our case, which was to 
learn who the others were. And so 
one German spy was permitted to enjoy 
his freedom, even after we had evidence 
enough to convict him. 

“The Chief decided that as long as 
we could not arrest this Morris, we at 
least could keep him under close sur- 
veillance until such time as we were 
ready to pick him up. Then again, if 
we allowed him his freedom, there was 
the possibility that he would lead us 
to the others, and then we would have 
them all. This decision made, the next 
one was to decide who was to be as- 
signed to the case. Each one insisted 
ithat he should be the one to shadow 


‘ | Morris, but again the Chief interfered 


|to settle the argument. 

“Billy Mason and I were the ones 
lucky enough to draw the assignment. 
We lost no time, either, in getting to 
our task. The very next day we pre- 
sented ourselves at the Back Bay hotel 
and asked for work as waiters. Billy 
succeeded in the quest, while I was 
forced to be content with a dish-wash- 
ing job. 
| “We were on a delicate assignment 
and we had to work cautiously; yet, at 
\the same time, we could il! afford to 
|allow the case to drag, since the ship 
| was fast nearing the point where she 
| would be ready for sea. Furthermore, 

the army was very anxious to load her 

with troops and get her away. It was 
|now becoming a question of days. 
“As soon as possible without excit- 
|ing suspicion we made a survey of the 
|hotel and located Morris on the top 
|floor. The spy, however, was keeping 
close to his rooms, even going to the 
extreme of having his meals served 
'there by one waiter. There was no 
way so far as we could see that Morris 
| could have learned of the arrest of the 
messenger, yet for some reason that 
man stuck close to his quarters all of 
the time. If ever he went out for a 
walk, it was either while we were asleep 
/or were busy with other duties. It re- 
| quired some maneuvering on the part 
|of Billy before he could manage to get 
jhis chance to serve a meal in that 
| especial suite, but he finally secured it. 
|He whispered the good news to me as 


i | he passed out with his tray of food. 


I have here a copy of Billy’s report of 
his first visit to that room. Wait a 
| moment until I get it and I’ll read it to 
}you.” Jackson rummaged around in 
| his old battered locker. 

“‘T was detailed to carry the sus- 
pect’s dinner up to him,’ read Jackson, 
after we had once more settled back in 
our chairs. ‘When I reached the top 
floor I rapped on the door, only to have 
it opened on » chain, while the susnect 
peered around the jamb to see who was 
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there. When he saw it was only a 
waiter, he unhooked the chain and bade 
me enter. The room I first entered was 
his reception-room. Here I saw noth. 
ing suspicious. When I glanced around 
to find the table, Morris informed me 
that it was in the bedroom. Placing 
my tray on a chair, I went into the 
bedroom to get it, with the suspect al] 
the while close at my heels. I had no 
chance for more than a quick survey 
of that room, but I saw enough. As for 
the furnishings the room was but a 
duplicate of hundreds of other hotel 
bedrooms. On the side next to the 
window, however, I saw an exceedingly 
large trunk, and close beside it on the 
baggage-stand was a packing-case as 
large as the trunk itself. Two huge 
straps with immense locks effectually 
shut off any inquisitive person from the 
contents of the case, while the locks 
securing the trunk would have made 
many a country banker proud to have 
owned them. 

“While returning with the table, I 
had an opportunity to study my man 
at close range. The fellow had Ger. 
many written all over him, from his 
highly- polished boots to his stubby 
beard and short, bristling, iron-gray 
hair. He was a man of about sixty 
years of age, a little above the average 
in height, well-proportioned, and being 
of erect carriage, he looked every inch 
the officer. His actions, also, gave,me 
the same impression as with a curt nod 
of his head he indicated just where he 
wanted the table placed. When I 
started to serve the meal, I obtained a 
good look at his right cheek. There, 
hidden from the casual observer by his 
beard, I saw the tell-tale Heidelberg 
dueling scar. I knew, then, that our 
suspicions were correct. 


As soon asI | 


had placed the food on the table he | 


dismissed me with the admonition that 
the other waiter must serve him in the 
future.’ 

“As soon as Billy could reach me,” 
continued Jackson, again picking up 
the thread of the story, “he told me of 
his visit to the rooms and what he had 
found out. From then on, one or both 
of us were hovering around that suite 
as often as we could get off duty. I 
suppose we might have taken the man- 
ager into our confidence, but we were 
not too sure of his attitude, and so 
we took no chances of having any one 
spoil our little game. 

“For several nights after Billy had 
made his visit to Morris, nothing out 
of the way occurred to uphold our sus- 
Ppicions; but on the fourth night, while 
we were hidden in a closet under the 
stairs leading to the roof, I was startled 
by Billy’s suddenly grabbing my arm 
with a whispered: 

“Can you hear it, too?’ 

“ ‘Hear what?’ I demanded, wonder- 
ing whether the excitement of the chase 
had turned his head. 

“(The purring of that dynamo and 
the hiss of a radio spark.’ ; 

“To me the sound meant nothing; 
but to him, skilled as he was in radio, 
it spoke volumes. Our man was at it 
again sending out radio messages to 
some distant receiving-station. After 
Billy had called my attention to the 
sounds I, too, could hear them. For 
hours we remained huddled there in 
that closet, trying to decipher the mes- 
sage; but the spy had the sounds too 
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| I disclosed my real identity, and asked 


with him. Fully awake now to a real- 


amiss, I told him to get his pass-key 
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well deadened for our ears to pick up. 
It was getting late, and so after a time 
Morris quit, for we saw his lights ex- 
tinguished. Tired, and stiff from our 
cramped position, we then slipped off | 
to our room, satisfied that at last we} 
had solved the mystery of that strange 
radio station, though still puzzled as to 
how Morris managed the affair without | 
being caught. 

“Our report to the Chief brought 
forth a warning to be on the jump, 
since the transport was about ready 
for sea. In fact, she was to sail on 
the next Saturday night. If we were 
to be successful in solving the case, we 
must not delay, with Saturday night 
only three nights away. 

“The tension in our department was 
extreme as the time drew near. There 
was no one there who doubted that the 
Germans had told the truth in those 
messages or that, as far as they were 
concerned, all the plans had been made 
to send the ship to the bottom of the 
ocean on her first outward-bound voy- 
age. Meanwhile, we. were still in the 
dark as to how they intended to ac- 
complish it. 

“Saturday morning found us both 
hollow-eyed from lack of sleep, after 
having watched that suite all night | 
without result. We were still desper- 
ately groping around for a clew that 
would give us the solution of the mys- 
tery. Billy, all impatient, had finished | 
serving his guests their breakfast and 
had disappeared long before I had com- 
pleted my work. I hurried through the 
dishes, too, so that I could once more 
join him in the hunt. Upon going to 
the room we shared, I was surprised 
and dismayed to see that he, contrary | 
to his usual custom, had not waited | 
for me, but was out playing a lone 
hand. 

“Luncheon passed, and no Billy; but 
when dinner time came and he was still 
absent and had sent no word to me of 
his whereabouts, I was impressed that 
something out of the ordinary had oc- 
curred. In desperation, as I saw the 
minutes slipping by with the boys still 
absent, I called the manager. To him 





for help. He hadn’t seen Billy since 
he had served the breakfasts and had | 
passed upstairs toward our room, he| 
said. When I asked about Morris, he | 
told me that the fellow had gone out | 
shortly after Billy had gone upstairs | 
and had not yet returned. He also 
volunteered the information that 
Morris, for the first time, had his son 


ization that something was radically 


and meet me at the top suite. I was 
sure that the answer to Billy’s strange 





disappearance was to be found in 


Morris’s rooms. 
“My judgment was correct: as I 


neared the door I could hear some one 


moaning within the room. Not wait- 
ing ior the manager to come, I took a 


running jump and crashed in the door 
as if it were an eggshell. But I did 


| Not get beyond the threshold, for there 


my gaze. Over in a corner of the room, 
moaning, and with a white foam fleck- | 
ing his lips, lay poor Billy. In my 
excitement, I did not notice that his 


enough so that we could slip the ch 


was staggered by the sight which met 


| 


hands were behind his back, nor was 
It until I started to pick him up that 


I saw he had been handcuffed and 
chained with a light steel chain to the 
radiator. By now, others had arrived. 


ith assistance we lifted the radiator 
ain 
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RISE AND FALL OF THE GOATEE 








Long before Percival Pangburn ever came down from Par- 
nassus to read from his own works, chin whiskers had gained 
historic significance. 

In Egypt, when Memphis and Thebes were still minor league 
towns, goatees were worn, ostensibly as an indication of rank, 
but in reality because the barbers were slaves. The masters 
deemed it advisable to have no shaving done in the vicinity of 
the jugular vein. 

So it has been up through the ages. Thick whiskers and thin 
whiskers, side whiskers and chin whiskers have been tolerated by 
poets, parachute jumpers, and devotees of other lofty pursuits, 
owing to their dread of the razor. Now that dread is gone, never 
to return. 


COLGATE'S 


softens the beard at the base 


This wonderful shaving cream puts an end to the need of swath- 
ing with hot towels and of rubbing the lather in with the fingers. 

Even the toughest beard is softened almost instantly at the base, 
so that you can shave cleanly and comfortably, with or against 
the grain. Colgate’s leaves the face soothed and velvety. There is 
nothing like it for insuring shaving comfort. 


Let us send you a free trial tube, enough for 12 shaves. Just fill out 
and mail the coupon. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK 
Established 1806 











Please send me the free trial 
mS tube of Colgate’s Rapid- Shave 
j 4 Cream, for better, easier shaving. 

a Name. 


vy Address... 
ae 
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billiards 


a gentlemans game 


— j cae ae 


; 





a a character builder, billiards is 
d unexceclicd Ihe game requires, 
and therefore develops, many of the 
mind and manner that 
characterize a good citizen. As a 
means of widening one’s circle of ac- 
quaintances, billiards also is ideal. 
To enable you to enjoy the benefits 
to be derived from this fascinating 
pastime, your Post has been 
equipped with billiard tables of the 
highest quality. Make the most of 
these facilities by playing frequently 
on the Post's tables. 


gualicics of 


The BRUNSWICK ~ BALK E~COLLENDER Company 
Branch houses in the principal cues 


623-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Not By a Darned Sight! 


Have we forgotten the days we spent in 
France—the nights which followed—the hell 
in which we lived? 

Not by a darned sight! 

But time has, for the most of us, dulled the 
bitterness of our experience, and now we 
want to remember instead of forget. We 
point with pride to : ee 

the mementos of our . 
Service 

“Spirit of the Amer- 
ican Doughboy Ar 
Pieces are among 
the most cherished & 
possessions of ex- 
soldiers who have them 
They are being discon- 
tinued and the few re- 
maining are being sold at 
ridiculously low prices. 
Will make fine Christmas 
presents. Write for 
SPECTAL LOW 
PRICE offer today and 
descriptive folder. 

Note. We are not discon- 
tinuing the “Spirit of the 
American Doughboy” life- 
size memorial. If your post 
is considering a memorial, 
write for descriptive folder. 


AMERICAN DOUGHBOY STUDIOS 
35 No. Olympian Circle ATLANTA, GA. 
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you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 


._ time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particuiars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
180 Cotborne Building, Toronte, Can. 





over to the bed. The house doctor, at- 
tracted by the noise of the breaking 
door, had come up. And after a hasty 
examination he told me that Billy had 
been given some powerful drug. I at 
once made the doctor sre the necessity 
of putting Billy in a condition to talk, 
to which he readily asrreed. 

“Slowly Billy reacted to the doctor’s 
treatment, and finaliy I saw his eyes 
open. He looked up. at me and smiled, 
and then went off again. Frantically 
| we worked over him, realizing that he- 
hind those drug-closed eyelids lay not 
only our hope of saving the ship, but 
also the safety cf thousands of lives as 
well. 

“TI lived an eternity in that room that 
night, old man, and even now in my 
dreams I go through again with the 
jagony of it nll. More than once I have 
|awakened jn the middle of the night 
in a cold perspiration from a dream 
| about it. 

“At length we succeeded in arousing 

silly to the point where he muttered: 
‘Stop troopship—Lieutenant Wilts is 
on board.’ That was all the boy could 
get out, but it was sufficient. I hast- 
ened to a telephone and ordered central 
to give me the private wire which was 
directly connected with the Chief’s office 
in New York. I know that the girls 
in the Boston exchange lost no time in 
making the connection, but to me it 
seemed as if they would never get it 
through. If my watch was correct, the 
vessel was even then starting to 
pull up her anchors and, under the 
cover of darkness, slip out to sea, in 
| very truth bound for the bottom of the 
{ocean, instead of for France, as all 
expected. 

“The Chief’s quiet voice on the other 
end of the wire acted as a sedative to 
my strained nerves while in a voice that 
I strove to keep calm I told him to stop 
ihe transport, that the Germans had 
succeeded in their plots. 

“Thank God! I was in time! 

“A hurried telephone message to the 
signal station, a few flashes from the 
signal-lights——and the anchors that 

|had just been lifted from the mud of 
ithe harbor were once again dropped 
| overboard. 

| “As soon as the Chief was sure that 
he had been successful in stopping the 
boat he returned to the telephone for 
further details, which I filled in for 
‘him as best I could. Immediately he 
}sent out a squad to arrest Lieutenant 
| Wilts. Twenty minutes more would 
| have been too late! 

“Leaving the rest in the Chief’s 
hands, I returned to Billy. The doctor 
assured me that as soon as the effects 
of the drug had worn off he would be 
as well as ever. All that was neces- 
sary for him was absolute rest and 
quiet. The doctor having promised to 
remain with him until all danger had 
passed, I dropped down on the couch 
in the reception-room to try to snatch 
a few minutes’ sleep before attempting 

|to make out a report of that night’s 
| happenings. 

| “Early the next morning the Chief 
| called me on the telephone. I could tell 
| by the inflection of his voice that he 
was still worried about Billy. Not only 
|}was I able to assure him that our 
patient was well on the road to com- 
plete recovery, but I could also give 
him the story of the adventure. 

| “It seemed that our failure to get 
| at the bottom of this plot had so preyed 
}upon Billy that he had determined to 
| take a desperate chance and enter Mor- 
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ris’s apartment. He had hoped to fing 
the spy out, but if the worst came to 
the worst, he intended to force his ep. 
trance and, if necessary, choke the 
truth from Morris. As he stooped dow, 
to peer through the keyhole he neve 
heard the footsteps of the man who 
struck him down. ; 

“When he recovered from the blow 
he found himself lying on the floor of 
the reception-room, with arms pinioned 
behind his back by a pair of handcuff 
which had been fastened to the radiator 
by a small steel chain. To prevent his 
giving an alarm, they had stuffed g 
towel into his mouth and had tied an. 
other around his head to keep this gag 
in place. 

“Billy saw two men in the room, and 
the first words that he heard were 
about himself. One, a young man ip 
the uniform of an American officer, was 
eager to put him out of the way at 
once, while the other, whom he recog. 
nized as Morris, protested against it, 
Morris finally prevailed. Then the two, 
still believing the prisoner uncor Us. 
began to discuss their plans. In answer 
to a question, the younger man said 
that he had his orders to proceed to 
France on the transport, that he was 
traveling under the name of Wilts, and 
that the machine was in his locker. 
trunk and all set to go off at the 
proper time. This man urged Morris 
to go to New York with him, since their 
work in Boston was completed. 

“Morris at length agreed, but sug- 
gested that they give the prisoner a 
drink to keep him quiet for a few hours. 
It took but a moment for them to 
remove the gag, and while the Liev- 
tenant held Billy’s nose, Morris poured 
the drug down the victim’s throat. 
‘There was no escape from swallowing 
it,’ Billy told us. Within a few min- 
utes he was dead to the world. 

“From the Chief I learned the rest 
of the story: The big vessel, her decks 
jammed with soldiers, left her dock at 
2 p.m. Passing down the river, she 
came to anchor under the lee of Staten 
Island, opposite the Naval Station, 
there to await an opportune time for 
the dash across. At about seven o’clock 
that same evening a man giving the 
name of Wilts called the Naval Stat 
on the telephone and told the officer-in- 
charge that he was a lieutenant of in- 
fantry and was under orders to proceed 
to France on that particular ship. He 
asserted that he had gone to the docks 
at Hoboken, only to learn that the ship 
had sailed. The officer-in-charge there 
had told him that he might get the 
Naval Station to put him on board. 

“It was out of the ordinary; but in- 
asmuch as the man declared his orders 
would brook no delay, the naval officer 
suggested that he come to the station; 
meanwhile he would see what could be 
done about it. Later on, a taxi drove 
up to the Naval Station, and a man 
dressed in the regular army uniform 
entered the office. Again he explained 
his trouble and proffered his orders to 
substantiate his story. His papers and 
orders were authentic and they did 
specify that vessel. Accordingly, the 
naval officer arranged for a boat to 
place him on board. 

“Then came our bombsheil. 

“The ship was pulling in her anchors 
when orders were flashed to her to 
stand by for a boarding party. 
dozen men, in charge of the naval of- 
ficer, went out to the ship and hunted 
up Wilts and placed him under arrest. 
That done, they asked him to point out 
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his baggage. Cool to the last was this 
German spy as he deliberately pointed 
to another officer’s trunk, claiming it 
as his own. And had it not been for 
the shrewdness of one of the sailors, 
the plot would still have been success- 
ful. This sailor, sensing that some- 
thing was wrong, protested that the 
lieutenant had claimed the wrong trunk 
and pointed out the right one. 

“That trunk was placed on the deck, 
and from amongst a bunch of keys 
taken from the heutenant’s pocket one 
was found that would open the locker. 
One and all at once stepped back when 
they saw what the trunk contained— 
there was enough T.N.T. in it to sink 
three ships, while in one corner there 
was a clock-mechanism, ticking away 
even after the trunk was opened. 

“Later on, after Wilts had been 
brought ashore, in answer to a ques- 
tion he stated that the bomb had been 
timed to go off when the ship was two 
days at sea. When asked how he ex- 
pected to escape, he replied: 

“‘My life would be a small price to 
forfeit if I could sink such a ship with 
all on board.’” 

“What did you do with him?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, we sent him to Atlanta, that 
was all.” 

“What became of Morris?” was my 
next question. 

“We never did capture him. He just 
dropped out of sight,” explained Jack- 
son. “When we raided his rooms we 
found that the packing-case and the 
trunk contained a high-powered radio 
transmitting set. He had tapped a feed 
wire on the roof for his power, and 








no one in the hotel had been the wiser. | 


That metal ceiling which he had put up 
made a real antenna for his set. Where 
he is or what happened to him from 
the time he left that hotel room we 
never knew. But Billy, at least, owes 
him something, for had it not been for 
his intervention Wilts would have fin- 
ished Billy then and there.” 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Announcements for this column must be re- 
ceived three wecks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 


Co. A, ist G. H. Q., M. P. BN.—Fifth reunion 
of this outfit, formerly 301st M. P., at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 18 Address F. J. 
Driscoll, 24 Dawes St., Dorchester, Mass. 

309TH INF. ASSN.—Annual reunion and dinner 
at Hotel Hargrave, New York City, Oct. 22, 
8 p.m. Address Fred W. Thomann, Chairman, 
251 Bergenline Ave., Union Hill, N. J. 

343p INF.—Annual dinner and reunion at La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill, Nov. 1. Address 
Eugene J. Early, 4917 Park Ave., Chicago. 

Co. C, 305TH INF. (77TH Div.)—Annual re- 
union and beefsteak dinner at 77th Division 
Clubhouse, 27 West 25th St., New York City, 
Nov. 8. Address Fred L. Gunther, 42 Broadway, 
Room 745, New York City. 

158TH Fretp Hosp. Co.—Sixth annual reunion 
at Hotel Vendome, San Jose, Cal., Nov. 10. Ad- 
dress Adjutant, San Jose Post, San Jose, Cal. 

310TH ‘TRENCH MorTAR BrTy.—Annual reunion 
* Detroit, Mich., Nov. 15. Address Wendell B. 
ay 208 Federal Square Bldg., Grand Rapids, 


Evac. Hosp. No. 37.—Sixth an i 
" SP. . 37.—S nual reunion, 
~ 22. Address Gail C. Downing, Capron, III. 
oan DQU. Co. AND SAN. DET. oF 107TH M. G. BN. 
— Div.) —Former members of these outfits 
— to communicate with James L. Gilliland, 
East Sixth St., Oil City, Pa., about pro- 
posed reunion in 1925. 
N., U. S. GUARDS—To complete 
a , plete roster, ad- 
ae Anderson, 315 East First St., Ke- 
Evac. Hosp. No. 6—Address J D 
m SP. b P PSS . anb Con- 
oe a Centre Bldc., Philadelphia. Pa, 
» i or ee + ; 
rl neg 1925 convention to be held in 
un Div.—To complete roster, ex-members write 
T 


—_o Section, 2d Div., Ft. Sam Houston, 





HE first men in all history 

to circle the earth by air! 
Trackless, treacherous seas, 
savage jungles, blazing deserts, 
nor desolate fields of ice could 
barthem from their goal. They 
dared greatly, and won—and 


Such popularity 
must be deserved 


“Chesterfield 


CIGARETTES 


Ty Sol -millions| 
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The return of the 
“Round-the-World” 
Fliers 


7 . 
Hats off to ’em—they deserve it! 


the millions who watched 
their perilous flight rejoice 
to welcome them home, to 
honors richly earned. 

Hats off to’em! To quote 
our own slogan, “Such pop- 
ularity must be deserved!” 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 
of Tae American Leaion Weexkty, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1924 
State or New York }\ 
County or New York | 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Rosert F. Smitrn, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
GeneraL Manacer of Tue AmeriIcAN LEGION 
Weex Ly, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher 

Lecion Prcsursarmsa Corporation, 627 West 
43d St., New York City. 
Editor, Joun T. Wixtericn, 627 West 43d St, 
New York City. 
Managing Editor: Pattie Von Buon, 627 West 43d 
St., New York City 
Business Manager, Oris 8S. Powei1, 627 West 43d 
St., New York City. 

2. That the owner is: 


8s. 


Tue Lecion PusLisHine 
CorroraTIon, 627 West 43d St.. New York City, 
Publisher of THe Ameaican Lecion Werk ty, 
which is owned exclusively by The American Legion 

Presipent, James A. Drain, Natl. Hdats. 


American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary, Rosser. G. Creviston, Nat! 
Hdats. American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind 

Treasurer, Ropert H. Trnpvaut, Natl. Hdqts 
American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tue AmeRIcAN Leaion, Natl. Hdqats 
Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases{where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation,sthe name of the person or corpor- 
ation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contair statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stocks and securities in a capacity other than'that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


American 


(Signed) Rosert F. Suira, 
General Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
of October, 1024 
[Sear] (Signed) Rouerr W. Coins 


My Commission expires March 30, 1925 
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Sidelights from the Sixth National Convention of the Legion ’ 
“| © ° . ° ® ‘ re 
Held in the Minnesota Capital Last Month (See also page 21) Na 
the 
‘ “ : bot 
Do you — an important, high-salaried hac 
position? ‘ou can have one if you can do ; 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide wit 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- dea 
sonal business problems. Our plan enables you to e 
train during spare hours without interference with mi: 
your present duties. Give us your name and address a 
and mark with an X below the kind of position wa 
you want to fill. We will mail catalog and full par- lice 
ticulars regarding our low cost monthly payment 
plan. _ Also our valuable book for ambitious men, pro 
‘Ten Years’ Promotionin One.”* Tear out, mark and 
mail the coupon today. No obligation to you. Find a 
out about the new “‘LaSalle Problem Method,”’ what blo 
it is and how it works. Let us prove to you how this ‘ 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men to real by 
success. Check and mail the coupon now. wa. 
= Coupon — the 
LaSalle Extension the 
University to 
Dept. 10361-RA Chicago, Ill. Bot 
Gentlemen: Send without obli- cra 
gation to me information re- - 
garding course indicated below, ers 
also copy. of your interesting rac 
poke im Years’ Promotion ¢ 
rs] 8. — . : OV 
1 : ‘ P 
Busi M ment [Modern Business Corre- In the _—— reviewing stand: Left to pol 
Modern Salesmanship —- and Practice right, General W. B. Haldeman, Com- nat 
j , Modern Foremanship -in- H : ‘ 
Ciisher Resoustensy odgen Parsee mander-in-Chief, United Confederate } 
ORsilway Station" © OPersonnel and Employe Veterans; Judge Ell Torrance, Past des 
Management ment Management Commander-in-Chief, Grand Army of 
DLaw—Degree of LL.B. CExpert Bookkeeping he R sc: : Th 
OCeammercial Law D Business English the Republic; Judge Kenesaw Mountain | a 
DIndustrial Management ee — (behind him is Governor J. A. a 
Efficiency effective $ . ° ° . - 3 
OBankingand Finance OC. P. A. Coaching O. Preus of Minnesota) ; National Com bit 
mander John R. Quinn; Mrs. Quinn; the 
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F. H. Wainwright of Oakland, Califor- hac 
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nia, and his bear—a hard drinker of | me: 
soft potions — ; we 
enc 
TRAPPERS--If you want totrap Furs atthe Lowest = 
Cost, you need HERSKOVITS TRAPPERS TREASURE lea 
BOOKS. Write today for YOUR FREE COPY. r 
RE Trappers Treasure Books, Guaranteed Price reg 
Lists, Shipping Tags, Market Reports, etc. ] 
W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc. Oli 
209 West 24th Street. New York. Dept, 222. Tre 
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str 
att 
est: 
: pol 
ON fou 
ALL MAKES §& des 
Big bargains, easy payments ¢ 
on '2te model Underwoods, Royals an 
L.C. Smiths, Remingtons,ete.—per- I 
fect machines expertly remanu- »e 
factured by the* Young Process’’ 
guaranteed tbe, new, for five Ad 
Esctarg tagen ot bipenvine. pre 
Our big illustrated catalor 
aent free and without obligation spr 
to buy. Write for yours today. ain unc 
: Dept. 201- 
Young Typewriter Co. 233'w. Randoipn st., chicago, im _ nal 
ing 
" ass 
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E? ma. 
I can’t foretell your future. Bu 
I can help you to big money and a a I 
bright future. How? With CRISP- ce aa _" ‘ eS alis 
ETTES. They’ye made the future ‘ . ee See es Seg Ao 
rosy for others. Let them do it for 3 a ii ot - lea 
you. Asimple machine, secret form- : ‘ : : . . the 
ula, my qoraery service pton The Toonerville trolley at its daily task of meeting all the trains. This hav 
on tar ne gee A en Ange particular vehicle, admitted by courtesy to the Horse and Buggy parade, wol 
future. Write for “Book of Facts.” hails from Reading, Pennsylvania. It made the trip overland and won hes con 
H. W. EAKINS | freak vehicle contest held under the auspices of the Saint Paul Automobile cho 
1043 High St. "Springfield, Ohio. | Club. onl 
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Historic Battles of the Ballot 








(Continued from page 5) 


French controversy continued as the 
Napoleonic wars were prolonged. Now, 
the country had been in difficulties with 
both England and France, and Adams 
had come virtually to open rupture 
with the French on the humiliations 
dealt in Paris to the special diplomatic 
mission sent by Adams. For this he 
was severely condemned by the Repub- 
licans, who still were philosophically 
pro-French. Also he had had to take 
a firm line with the English on the 
blockade, for which he was condemned 
by the element in his own party that 
was pro-English. Internally there were 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, whereby 
the Executive was given indirect power 
to silence critics and deport aliens. 
Both measures flew in the face of demo- 
cratic sentiment, especially of the Jeff- 
ersonian philosophical school of democ- 
racy. They were substantially war 
powers in times of peace. Moreover, 
political party differences had taken on 
naturally an increased acerbity. 

For the Republicans there was little 
choice when the campaign appreached. 
They decided to run Jefferson and Burr 
again. The Federalists were in a di- 
lemma. Within the party there was a 
bitter feud, turning almost entirely on 
the personality of Adams. There was 
the old dispute for leadership between 
Adams and Hamilton. As President, 
Adan&& was titular head of the party, 
but by habit and tradition and personal 
preference most of the party leaders 
chose to follow Hamilton’s leadership. 
The members of Adams’s cabinet did so, 
even when Adams’s views conflicted 
with Hamilton’s. Adams’s personal 
idiosyncrasies were thrown into strong- 
er relief by virtue of his office. He 
had a native capacity for antagonizing 
men even when he was in the right, as 
we know now he often was. Before the 
end of his term he had dismissed three 
of his cabinet secretaries, all party 
leaders holding over from Washington’s 
régime. 

During the height of the campaign 
Oliver Wolcott, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, thus wrote of Adams to 
Hamilton: “We know the temper of 
his mind to be revolutionary, violent 
and vindictive . . . His passion and 
selfishness would continually gain 
strength. ... The example of a selfish 
attention to personal and family inter- 
ests would spread like a leprosy in our 
political system and by corrupting the 
fountains of virtue and honor would 
destroy the principles by which alone 
a mild government under any form can 
be maintained.” The followers of 
Adams were no more backward in ex- 
pressing their opinion. Reports were 
spread that Hamilton and others were 
under British influence. Hamilton fi- 
nally wrote Adams a formal letter ask- 
ing whether he had made such an 
assertion. Adams did not reply, where- 
upon Hamilton wrote again that the 
assertion was false no matter who 
made it—a pointed observation. 

Under these circumstances the Feder- 
alists in Congress met with the party 
leaders to choose their candidate. Had 
they consulted their wishes they would 
have shelved Adams. But to do so 
would have alienated New England and 
committed party suicide. They had no 
choice then but to renominate Adams, 
and they did so, with C. C. Pinckney 
of South Carolina as second man. What 


Adams’s enemies did do, however, was 
concoct a plan whereby all Federalist 
electors would vote for both Adams and 
Pinckney. If the Federalists defeated 
the Republicans, Adams and Pinckney 


would then be tied and the election | 


would go into the House. 


There Adams | 


would be knifed and Pinckney would | 


be President. This plan was known to 
Adams and did not make for greater 
harmony. 

The campaign was one of unparal- 
leled ferocity and vindictiveness. No 
personal element was spared, however 


intimate. The campaign lie was there | 
and then invented. The Jeffersonians 


published private letters written by 


Federalists to sow discord among them. | 
They accused the Federalists of schem- | 


ing to overthrow the Union. 
cused them of plotting a monarchy. 
The Jeffersonians were always referred 
to as Jacobins, roughly equivalent to 
the term Bolshevik today. Jefferson 


himself was branded in the papers as | 
an atheist and worse—a terrible charge | 


in those days. He was accused of 
maintaining a “Congo harem” at Mon- 
ticello and alleged to have had numer- 
ous illegitimate children by a 
girl. One Reverend Cotton Mather 
Smith of Connecticut publicly accused 


They ac- | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


slave | 


Jefferson of having gained his wealth | 
by robbing a widow and her children | 


of ten thousand English pounds. And 
Dr. John Mason, a famous New York 
preacher of the time, issued a “Voice 
of Warning to Christians in the Ensu- 
ing Election.” Of Jefferson he wrote, 
“Christians, it is thus that a man 
whom you are expected to elevate to 
the chief magistracy insults yourself 
and your Bible.” 

All sorts of political tactics were re- 
sorted to, without regard to scruples. 
In several States the method of choos- 
ing electors was changed at the eleventh 
hour and juggled about for party ad- 
vantage, the two parties being equally 
guilty. 

Amid intense excitement the election 
was held. Jefferson and Burr carried 
New York, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Kentucky and _ Tennessee. 
Adams and Pinckney carried Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Delaware. Pennsylvania was _ split, 
eight votes each for Jefferson and Burr, 
seven each for Adams and Pinckney. 
Maryland was split, five for Jefferson 
and Burr, five for Adams and Pinck- 
ney. North Carolina was split, eight 
votes for Jefferson- Burr, four for 
Adams-Pinckney. The final returns 
were: Jefferson, 73; Burr, 73; Adams, 
65; Pinckney, 64; John Jay, 1. The 
Federalists were defeated and the Re- 
publicans victorious for the first time. 
But Jefferson and Burr were tied and 
the election was thrown into the House 
of Representatives. 

Here began one of the disgraceful 
episodes in American political history. 
The Federalists in the House met and 
decided to vote for Burr in preference 
to Jefferson. To Hamilton’s credit it 
should be said that he opposed the trick 
with every resource of his influence. 
He attacked it as dishonorable and as 
betraying the country, which had voted 
for Jefferson for President and not for 
Burr. He wrote to Gouverneur Morris: 
“If there be a man 
ought to hate it is Jefferson. 
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| Tour France 
This Year 


OU will travel in newly recon- 

ditioned and exclusive third class 
accommodations on the famous U. 
S. Government ships, Leviathan or 
George Washington. The best of 
food and scrupulously clean state- 
rooms. Every provision for your 
comfort and convenience. In Paris 
you'll live in a charming French 
pension. Railway fares in France, 
bus fares for a complete tour of the 
battlefields and all expenses for 
meals and hotels are included in 
the price of $275. Send for the new 
illustrated booklets describing these 
attractive 30 day trips for Veterans 
and their relatives. 


= = 
United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
Canadian Office, 79 Queen St. W., Toronto 
Agencies in Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Mail This Coupon Now 
To UNITED STATES LINES 


Veterans Tours Dept. $2257 
45 Broadway, New York City 





Please send me the new booklet describing Veter- 
an’s Tours to France. If I go, date will be about 
____.. There will be____in my party 







































LEARN AUTO 
AND GARAGE BUSINESS 
Earn Up to $125 per Week 


You want bigger pay. Then why don’t 
learn the Auto and Garage business? 
undreds of trained men wanted in ga- 
rages—repair shops—salesrooms. Or you 
can open a shop of your own on small 
capital. We show you how. EARN 

} While You LEARN. 

x job. Good pay. to 
** anteed after training. Only 8 weeks 
tocomplete the trainin . We have trained 
over 47,000 men; over 30,000 of these now 
have their own business. Othersearning 
big money. You can double your present 
ay. Don’t waste amoment.Write NOW 
‘or FREE A K. Your oppor- 
nity fully explained and il! . Ba 
Spectat nly Telf ae sbout yoorecif. 
e some a! . 
Rie sooner you write, the better. Address— 
President 


you 
Erwin Greer, 


TeeINGERSOLL «2 
Dollar Stropper eXX S 


Made by Robt. H. Ingersoll 
Originator of the Dollar Watch 
New invention makes old 
razor blades good as 
new. Gives keen edge 
to dullest blade; 
improves new 
blades 100 per 
cent. Saves 
$5 to $10 
every 
year. 
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Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 





He Knew How to Get 


V2% 


With Safety 









“I continue to leave with your company 
my confidence, together with the invest- 
ment and re-investment of a goodly num- 
ber of thousands of my funds.”’ 

The who wrote those words to us was one 

\ He had been buying se- 
ter year, with never the loss 

at Florida first mortgage 
ven he died the other 


man 
olde 


est custo 


y as he did. Mail the 
rida Today and To- 
a Miller bond issue. 
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| 
1 G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company | 
: Florida's Oldest First Mortgage Bond House ] 
} 720 Miller Building Miami, Florida | 
Plea the book! ia Today and 17 
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MEMORIAL TABLETS IN BRONZE 
MEMORLAL FLAG POLES -GATEWAYS “FORGED IRON WORK, 
FREE BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON CO. 
27th Ave. & 27th St., South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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New York Custom Tailors 


sell advertised brand all wool 





Fifth Ave. 





Monarch Tailoring Co., 100 Fifth Ave., Dept.A4, NewYork 


Write for my free Guide Books “How to Obtain 
a Patent’ end “Invention and Industry” and 
“Record of Invention’’ blank before disclosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch of your inven- 
tion for instructions. Promptness assured. No 
charge for above information. Clarence A. O'Brien, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 1922 Security Bank 








Building, directly across street from Patent Office, 


Washington, D. C—Adv 





The ORIGINAL 
\ Malted Milk , 


} anny Y For Infants, 
Sout. 


Children, Invalids, 
Earns $60 Month Extra 


Nursing Mothers 
Avoid Imitations 

—Pays for new home— 
R. E. Benedict, of Michigan, is making 


$60 a month extra, in spare time, sell- 






ing our high grade kitchen necessity. Is 
paying new home with earnings 
my ft un have extra money for 





t things Write us at once 


Tyler Mfg. 


M. H. 


i want 


Co., Dept. 10, Muncie, Ind. 





public good must be paramount to every 
private consideration. His [Burr’s] 
elevation can only promote the pur- 
poses of the desperate and the profli- 
gate.” It should be added that it was 
nowhere denied that Burr was one of 
the,most disreputable politicians in the 
country. But Jefferson was hated, and 
politics was put above every considera- 
tion. The Federalists stuck to their 
resolution to throw their whole strength 
in the House to Burr. 

The first ballot was taken February 
llth. According to the Constitution 
the States voted on the unit rule, each 
State’s vote being decided by a majority 
of its representatives and each State 
counting for one. If a State were tied, 
its vote did not count at all. Anda 
majority of States was necessary to a 
decision. There being sixteen States, 
nine were needed to elect. 

On the first ballot Vermont and 
Maryland were tied—Vermont one to 
one and Maryland four to four. Burr 
got New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware 
and South Carolina—six. Jefferson got 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee—eight. There was no 
majority. One man could have turned 
the election—Bayard of Delaware, the 
only Congressman from his State. But 
he had promised the Federalist caucus 
against his own feelings to vote for 
Burr. All night long the House bal- 
lotted, each time with exactly the same 
result, for nineteen ballots. The next 
day they ballotted nine times, with not 
a single change. Three days more they 
ballotted—without a single change— 
thirty-five ballots in all. 

Wild, panicky rumors went about— 
threats of a permanent tie-up of the 
Government, of a coup d’état, of civil 
war. At one time the last did not look 
impossible. No solution was in sight 
until on February 17th all the Feder- 
alist Congressmen except those from 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut decided not to 
vote at all. This left the Republicans 
in the House in a majority and Jeffer- 
son got ten States to Burr’s four, and 
was declared elected. 





The episode had enormous conse- 
quences. The Federalist party could 


not survive the demoralization and the 
obloquy it merited. It never again had 
any influence. Another result was the 
death of Hamilton. Burr took revenge 
on Hamilton for his part in blocking 
the coup in Congress. He challenged 
him to a duel on a trumped-up excuse 
and Hamilton was killed. The most 
important result, however, was the 
amendment to the Constitution chang- 
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ing the method of electing President 
to the one we now have, not perfect 
but at least workable. 

To avoid a repetition of a Jefferson. 
Burr tie and a vote in the House be. 
tween two members of the same party 
it was provided that the electors have 
one vote for President and one for 
Vice- President and must designate 
which vote is cast for which. That is, 
each candidate specifies one candidate 
for each of the two offices, instead of 
having two candidates in the running 
of whom the one getting the larger 
vote is President. If there is no ma- 
jority for President, the election goes 
into the House. There each State votes 
as a unit, its vote being determined by 
a poll of the delegation. If a State has 
thirty-five representatives and eighteen 
of them vote, for example, for Jones 
for President, that State counts one 
vote for Jones. A majority of States 
is necessary to a choice. Similarly the 
Senate chooses the Vice-President, but 
there the choice is by a straight ma- 
jority vote of all members. 

To illustrate: Suppose this Novem- 
ber neither Coolidge, Davis nor La 
Follette gets a majority of the electoral 
votes on November 4th. The Consti- 
tution provides that the House shall 
ballot on the three highest candidates. 
Each State will then take a poll of its 
representatives. If a majority of the 
Alabama delegation votes for Davis, 
that will count one vote for Davis. 
And so on for Arizona, Arkansas and 
down the line of States, as in a con- 
vention. If at the end of such a ballot 
one of the three candidates has twenty- 
five—a majority of the forty-eight 
States—he is elected President. If not, 
they must continue balloting until there 
is a majority for one of the three. 

Simultaneously the Senate will begin 
balloting on the Vice-President. But 
there it must choose between the two 
highest only. The vote is taken indi- 
vidually and a majority of the ninety- 
eight Senators is necessary to a choice. 
If by March 4th the House were still 
deadlocked between the three candi- 
dates for President, the candidate the 
Senate had chosen as Vice-President 
would automatically become President. 
If this should come about—and it is 
possible, to say the least—the process 
by which the election of 1924 is decided 
will go back in its origins to a political 
stratagem attempted by a group 0 
Federalists in 1801. 


1s 


In his second article Mr. Peffer will 
trace the development of the party con- 
vention and the history of Presidential 
campaigns through the famous T ilden- 
Hayes election of 1876. 


The Fight for Chatel Chehery 


(Continued from page 9) 


As the enemy offered little resistance 
in the town itself, it was entered at 
5:45 a.m., and at 7:10 a.m. the Second 
Battalion of the 112th Infantry gained 
posession of all the east and west 
streets. But the capture of the village 
was of less importance than the seizure 
of the surrounding hills, from which 
fire swept throughout the town, mak- 
ing the position of the troops there un- 
tenable. The 82d Division, which had 
been thrown into the line during the 
night of the 6th between the 28th Di- 


vision and the First Division to the 


right, to help widen the base of the 
wedge being forced as far as Fléville 
by the First, had failed to reach its 
jump-off position for the attack of the 
morning of October 7th due to insuf- 
ficient guides. This division was there- 
fore unable to take Hill 223 by 4 
frontal attack. Infantrymen and ma- 
chine-gunners of the 28th continuec 
through Chatel Chéhéry and took the 
hill. With the relief from fire from 
these heights, the town was mopped up. 

The capture of Hill 244 to the south- 
west of Chatel Chéhéry was particu 
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larly spectacular, as the infantrymen 1l’Abbé and Le Chéne Tondu on October 
were forced to climb the aan slopes of 8th, and established complete liaison 
) 


] 4 } + . } ’ | P ‘ | 
the hill to gain the crest. It was near between the units of the 28th and the 


Cl satel Chehéry on October 8th that 77th Division, assisting thereby to 
Sergeant Alvin York, 82d Division, won’ strangle the enemy out of the lower 
the Congressional Medal of Honor and end of the Argonne Forest, which was 
his reputation as one of the outstand- of vital importance to the success of 
American heroes of the W orld W ar. the entire offensive. With 550 prison- 

~ a charge on a machine gun nest ers, eight guns and a six-mile advance 
he captured four German officers and to its credit in its twelve days of fight- 
128 men. ing, the 28th Division was relieved 
True to its purpose, the 28th Division during the night of October 8th-9th by 





captured and mopped up the Taille the 82d Division. 


Among Those Present at St. Paul 
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Fifty bands provided nuptial music at the wedding of Miss Ruth Blanche 

Masters of Truman, Minnesota, and Erling Maine, adjutant of Winnebago 

(Minnesota) Post. National Chaplain Ezra Clemans (right) and many other 

chaplains had a part in the ceremony. The wedding was held at the Min- 
nesota state fair grounds 
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A Lamp that 
Can Never Be 
Made Again 


This is a lamp so inter 
twined in history wit! 
World War that to fut 
generations it will te as 
cherished as a sword from 
Bunker Hill 

Notice the symmetrical 
architectural lines - see 
what a look of stately dignity it has compared with the 
merely “pretty” lamps you find in the average store 
These are not merely lines of ART. Their very look of 
power and strength which lends such artistic beauty to 
the lamp also tells the story of tne gre atest single instru- 

ent of victorv in th: World War. For the shaft of each of 
thes lamps is itself one of the heroic she is § r the fan 10U8 


lamps. When 
these are 
gone no more 
will ever be 
available. 
While they 
last, orders 
will be filled 
as received. 








French-American “Seventy Fives’’—t gallan 
with which the Germans never did succeed in coping 
rhe shade was especially designed for the Victory 


Lamp by that great painter, Franklin Booth. The whole 
lamp is considered by artists as one of the great st urtis- 


tic achievements of recent years. It is particula ap- 
propriate for the home of a World War veteran or for 
your Post's headquarters. Only a few lamps still left 


No more can be made. Price about one-third the cost 
of lamps of this class in retail stores. Special price to 
Legion members or Posts. Write today for full particu- 
lars, sent 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 
Dept. 1310, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 













Your cholce of the World's best 
typewriters — fh Rem- 

ington, Oliver—fuil ri late 
model completely re rebuilt — 


smashed tonne te bait. Act quick. 


$2 and it’s your 


Just send your name and address and we wi!! mail you our 
complete EE CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and showing 
actual photographs of each beau tifal machine in full colors. Tells 
every detail of our direct-to-you omell-pa yment plan. Write now for 
tremendous saving. No obliration whatever. Still time if you act now. 


International Typewriter Exchange 
186-188 W. Lake Street. Department 2 Chicago, i, 








A new pair of trousers will give 








an extra years weur to tl 
suit Send sample of mate i 
or the vest and we will match 






with new trousers If we can't 
suit you, will return vest pre- 
paid Thi is a chance for 
real economy — send the vestnow 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Superior Metch Pants Co. 
Dept. Q. 116 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, tll. 





















who derive larg- 
est profits know 
and heed certain 
>> but vital 


facts before spplying for Potente. Our book Patent-Sense 
gives those facts; sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 
€43 F 6t., Washington, 0.C. Established 1869. 









MONT ON 
yADison 
ry to wearer. 


Ne ot “ove r one million gat- 

isfied wearers. No capitalore perience 
required. Largesteady income. Many carn 
$100. to $150, weekly. Territorynow being 
allotted. Write For Free Samples. 
MADISON SHIRT MILL, 564 B’ way, New York 
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Shoots a Dollar ! 


Seven!—and I shoots two 
dollars for a copy of 


The Prowler 


Hugh Wiley’s new Wildcat Book 
wherein Lady Luck leads the 
Wildcat and Lily the goat through 
a new series of adventures. 
THE OTHER WILDCAT BOOKS 
ARE CALLED: 

THE WILDCAT 

LADY LUCK 

LILY 


$2.00 net each at any bookseller or post- 
paid from the publisher for $2.10. 


EE 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me The Prowler. 
I enclose $2.10. (Check or Money Order) 


Name. 


Address . 
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TAPS 


Legion members are chronicled 
order that it may be com- 
asked to designate 


Weekly of all 








The deaths of 
in this column In 
plete, commanders are 
an official or member to notify the 


post 


deaths. Please give name, age, mili‘ary record. 

JouN A s, Shenandoah (la.) Post. D 
Sept. 10, Served with Co. E, 168th 
Inf., 42nd 





Lewis V. BALpwin, Lt. Charles A. Meyer Post, 
Newton, N. J. Drowned Aug. 27. Served with 
Co. C, 303d Engineers, 78th Div 

JouN BALOBONSKI, Aryvonne Post, Toledo, O. 
D. July 12 

Cuartes J Buckie, Earle Wardell Post, 


Beverly, Mass. D. June 12, aged 29. Served in 
30th Div. 
Tuomas P. Carr, Harold A. 


cago, Ill. D. June 28, aged 35. 


Taylor Post, Chi- 
Served with 


18th Engineers. 
ALFONSO CopPpoLtLo, J. Coleman Prince Post, 
New London, Conn, D. Sept. 26, aged 26. 


304th F. A. 
Manchester (Ja.) 
Served with Co. 


Served with Ha. Co., 
THOMAS M. CorRLL, 

Sept. 14, aged 33. 

Inf., 91st Div. 
Georce E. Coryer, Alva A. Caya Post, 

due Chien, Wis. D. Sept. 20, aged 34. 
FRANK H. Durry, Brookline (Mass.) 

D. Sept 21, aged 25. Served in Navy. 
STANLEY E. Ferris, Capt. James MacFarland 

J. 


Post. D. 
D, 362nd 


Prairie 


Post. 


Post, Burlington, N. Aug. 24. Served 

j}on U. S. 8S. Charleston. 

| Hvueu E. Harris, Loudon (Tenn.) Post. D. 

July 5. Served with Btty. A, 63d Arty., C. A. C. 
CuHarRLes E. Hickey, Marine Post, Chicago, 


Ill. D. Sept. 17, aged 39. Served with Co. A, 
llth Regt., U. S. M. C. 

Louis K&ZEMINSKI, Argonne Post, 
D. Feb. 13. 

BENJAMIN LAMPACK, Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Post. 
D. Sept. 8 at Otime, N. C. Served with Btty 
B, 323d F. A. 

W. E. Manson, Saint Paul 
Sept. 12. Served in U. S. Navy. 

BENJAMIN McPuee, Brookline 
D. Sept. 11, aged 41. Served with 
C. A. C. 

Georce MECKING, Willard A. 
York City. D. Aug. 29, aged 28. 


Toledo, O. 


(Minn.) Post. D. 


(Mass.) Post. 
65th Reet.. 


Balcom Post, New 
Served with 


307th Inf., 77th Div. 

T. T. Newson, Jr., Fourth Naval District Post 
Philadelphia, Pa. D. Sept. 4. Commande: 
0. & &. &. F. 





CLARENCE OLSON, Joseph Gosz Post, Reeds- 
ville, Wis. D. Sept. 22 at U. Veterans Hos- 
pital, Milwaukee, Wis. Served with Co. B, 
340th Inf., 85th Div. 


Post, Det- 
Served in U. S 


Commemoratire 
aged 28 


EpwWArkD PLESCHER, 
phos, O. D. Sept. 10, 
Tank Corps. 


JOSEPH RADL, Kewaunce (Wis.) Post. 
Drowned Aug. 31, aged 37. Served with 4th 
Co., Casual Det. 

Ora Rammer, M. A. Hulet Post, Driags, 
Idaho. D. June 2 at Veterans Hospital, Whip- 


ple Barracks, aged 27. Served with M. G 


Co., 8th Inf. 


Ariz., 





WitiAM SEAMAN, Bolton Landing (N. Y.) 
Tallored from Finest Post. D. Jan. 10, aged 28. Served with Field 
Woolens Hospital No. 27, Sanitary Train, 3d Div. 
; Make big mo ney taking Henry P. Truper.t, Kearney Post, Bristol, 
° lll R. I. D. Sept. 21. Served with 19th Co., 
* y Made 100 rainproof by Cc. A. C. g 
Lb our secget | rs STANI WISNIEWSKI, Argonne Post, Toledo 
. : The water deancestration Oo. D. Sept. 12. Served with Btty. F, 340th 
ne wee fails to make sales. Big repeat r. A. 
der ates. Gonmnanen. Write tor tres MicHast. WocAN, Fourth Naval District Post, 
Be < i: 300 A ‘BiLLAC CAB ER. lete details Philadelphia, Pa. D. June 27. Lieutenant 
06 Mich. , | U. S. N. 
t i . . “* hal 
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Panoramic Battlefield Photo- 
graphs of the World War 


The Famo"'s Collection of SCHUTZ Panoramic Photo- 
eraphs of European Battlefields in Book form Detach- 


able Framing size 
e entire set of 58 views $1.50. 
AGENTS WANTED 
SCHUTZ, 1407 F ST., N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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packing and 
remittance to 


Weekly, 


Prices listed are net and include 
mailing charges. Send order with 
Book Service, The American Leaion 
627 West 43rd Strect, New Yorl: City. 

History OF THE First Division IN THE WORLD 
War. Official. Set of twelve 1:20,000 opera- 
tions maps in separate container. Price: $5. 

HIsTorY OF THE 29TH Division. Official. Com- 
plete roster. 240 Illustrations. Maps. 493 pages. 
Price: $5. 

OVERSEAS STARS AND Stripes. A reprint of 
= of the 71 issues of The Stars and Stripes, the 

E. F. newspaper, printed from February 8, 
seed. to June 13, 1919, when the paper was 
discontinued. 568 full pages. 18 x 24 inches. 
Price: $10.80. 

THE OrriciAL History oF THE 86TH 
Official. A story of the Black 
trained in Camp Grant. 
covered unusually well. While the division never 
got into action as a unit, more than 115,000 
men were trained with the 86th. Roster of all 
men who sailed with the division. Over 150 


DIVISION. 


The training period is 


Hawk Men who | 
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YOU ware. 1 8 Prost 


With Our Great Introductory Offer 
 civing These $1.25 FREE Z 
Dress-Making Shears ©) 


With cach sale of our wonde rful 11 
piece Toilet Articie Assortment for 
only $1.75. Total store valuc $4.60 


$18 a a Day Profit on only Twenty | 






















Lacky 11 Toilet Set—Retail Value $3.35! 


My! HOW THEY SELL! 


You get the attention with the free Shears. 
Walter Harris sold 800 boxes in six weeks. 
Profit over $100 a week. You can do this too. 

Sell like hot cakes _ year ‘round. 
Act Now! A baby could sell Lacky 1. 
eee Don't wait a minute. Save time. 
Send $1.75 for complete outfit including display case. 
At least write for circulars explaining our unique 
plans, including 80 other packages. ACT NOW 


E. M. DAVIS CO., Dept. 1122, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE «¢ wonderful 


Book on Finger Prints 


Fall of thrilkng crime mysteries solved 
throngh finger print evidence by America’s 
greatest experts. Gripping illustrat) ons. True stories. 


2 arn the Finger pro- 
pecia er FP feosion: at bi bome in spare time 
today. Get ful! details 
Big surprise in store for you. B —y ond offer — Write now. 
UNIVERSITY OF AP D SCIENC ; 
1920 Sunn: tse Chica O, 
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PREMIER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 8 Detroit, Mich. 
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REE Send today for free illustrated book. 
Pictorial Art Studios, Inc., Dept. 331, 2731 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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For 5-Tube Neutrodyne Set R ADIO 


Live young man in every 
1 ‘ * Rad io Dig 
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take orders for the hic , 
ized, synchronized 2 





Neutrodyne’’ mace fam 
Complete assembly v 
ousands sold. Furnished ‘ — - 
Liberal financial arranger Ww 
all about you plan 
lustrated description of set. Be First . > 


THE RADIO SHACK, America’ s LARGEST 
Radio -t.1 


Dealers, Dept. , 55 Vesey Street, New York Ciy 





NEW 1925 SERIES 


POST PEP POSTALS 


photographic _ illustrations. A silver “Black S, 1 “fo now ready 

Hawk" belt buckle is given the purchaser with Send for jan 

each copy of the history. 319 pages. Special POST PRINTING SERV ICE 

' price: $2.50, ' 627 West 43d Street New York City 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this d 
when accompanied by stamped envelope 


Cause for Tremors 


Rufus: “Rastus, yo’ cyar done shake a 
lot tonight.” ; : 

Rastus: “Man, it am only quiverin 
now. Jes’ wait twill we passes de grave- 
yard.” 

No Record 

“I understand that the ex-soldiers are 
looking up your service record,” said the 
friend. . 

“They can’t get anything on me,” smug- 
ly replied the politician. 

“It was as good as all that?” 

“Huh! I never was in the service at 
all.” 

Neck and Neck 
Passenger: “What is the engineer do- 


flivver we've 


” 


ing—racing with that 
abreast with for the last hour 
Conductor: “Possibly.” 
Passenger: “Well, I wish you'd go for- 
ward and tell him the flivver has been 
stalled for the last fifty-five minutes.” 


Rept 


Unusual 

“It seems so funny to wear clothes,” 
mused the musical comedy star, as she 
sauntered out for a walk in the park. 

In Any Season 

“What makes you think Mah Jongg 
would never do in the Army?” , 

“Every time anybody yelled ‘Chow!’ the 


” 


players would all get up and run. 


Height of Ambition 


First Hobo: “Say, bo, wot would yer 
do if yer had a million or two?” 
Second Hobo: “I’d buy me a freight 


me own private use. 


car just fer 


A Voice from the Beyond 


school 


The instructor in the flying was 
in fine fettle. 

“Now, Mr. McManus,” 
he snapped, “perhaps you 
will be good enough to 
suppose yourself the 
bearer of information 
upon the delivery of 
which depends the fate of 
an army and you will find 


yourself in some such 
cul-de-sac as this: Squad- 
rons in hot pursuit and 
bearing down on you 
from above; enemy air- 
guns peppering you from 
below, a tornado rushing 
up ahead and your en- 
gines totally disabled. 


What would you do to in- 
sure the safe deli: very of 
your informa'ion?” 

he harried youth 
thought rapidly, and then 
submitted: 
“Just say my prayers, 
sir, and then try and get 
in touch with the near- 
est medium.” 


A Landmark 


Pat was on trial be- 
fore a jury of his local 
peers. 

“Now,” said the prose- 
cutor, “tell the jury 
where you were on the 


night of September the 
tenth.” 

“Yer Honor,” replied 
Pat, se rutinizing the faces 
0 ‘the jurors, “I think 
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A Matter of Supply 


He: “Women marry for money more 
often than men.” 
She: “Well, men have money more 
often.” 
The Woman Pays 
The woman pays—so says the sage 
Who speaks of worldly strife. 
The woman pays at every age, 
In every walk of life. 
The woman pays for deeds of man 


Committed by the rash. 
The woman pays as best she can 
With hubby’s roll of cash. 
—William W. Pratt. 


Catalogued 


Rub: “What sort of a fellow is Dobbs?” 


Dub: “Oh, one of those that ask a par- 
rot if it wants a cracker.” 
So Spirit (s)ual 
“How did you enjoy the opera at the 
3ohemian Club last night, Mrs. Bore- 
domly ?” 


“Oh, it was simply intoxicating!” 
“And you, Mr. Boredomly ?” 
“TI was drunk, too.” 


For Sale—Cheap 


Caller: “Good morning. I called to sec 
if the doctor couldn’t give me something 
for my tonsils.” 





New Nurse: “I’m _ sorry but the 
doctor never buys tonsils—he removes 
them.” 

_ 
The Last Lap 
Dad: “Stella, who sat on that ne - 


painted bench in the garden?” 


Stella: “Harold and | 
“Well, you must have ruined your 
clothes--both of you.’ 


“Not both only Harok 


SEEN AT THE FOLLIES 


Profiting by Experience 
Kind Gentleman: “You wouldn’t ke in 
jail now if you had learned a business and 
gone in for yourself when you were young.” 
Sad Convict: “But that’s just what I 


did do. I worked in a mint.” 
Awkward 
North: “Will you lend me ten dollars? 


I am temporarily embarrassed.’ 
West: “I should think you 
You owe me five already.” 


would be. 


The Elopement 
“Oh, mayn’t I drop her just a line?” 
The lover begged, and not in vain; 
Her pa will not be fooled next time 
He dropped it from his aeroplane. 
-R. E. A. 


True to Type 
Alice: “He looks 
Virginia: “He is. 


very familiar.” 
” 


Hopeless Patients 





First Flapper: “Say, what is octo- 
genarian, anyway?” 

Next Flapper: dunn Why? 

First Fla me they must be an 
awfully sic kly lot, 1 use whenever I hear 
of one of them they're always dying.” 

How Cutte! 
\ dashing young heiress from Butte 
Found no suitable suitors to sutte 


Among Colonels and Majors 
And other old stajors, 
But she fell for a bashful 


young Lutte 


The Fortune Hunter 


Riggs: The time my wife and I were 
married she had only four iuihose ami a 
half” 

Biggs: “Well, what about it?” 

Riggs: “Well, we took the five dol- 


lars——” 
An Obvious Disguise 


“Gosh! What's 
impersonating 


First Masquerader: 
Peg ry Dare supposed to be 


go? 











where 7. om is as 
well as I ¢ 


By Pa By Ma 





Second Masquerader 
“T'm not sure, but I think 
e here as the Spirit 
wien aie of Strip Poker.’ 


Not Started 
Whi‘e Visitor: “Well, 
uncle, how is the election 

going down here?” 
Colored Resident: 
“Boss, so fur ez Ah 
knows, dey hain’t even 
opened de bids yit.” 





Provoking 
“The scandal mongers 
are always saying things 
about Charlie and my 
self,’’ complained the 
giddy young divorcée. 
“I'm sure their re- 
marks are unjustified,’ 
consoled the widower. 
“That’s just wha 
makes it so hard.” 


Obstinate 
Mother: “Now, chil- 


dren, don’t quarrel, 
What's the matter ip 

Harold: “We re playin 
shipwreck, an’ Susie 
won't go in the bathroom 
an’ drown herself.” 


Ifot Doings 


Tourist: “Well, did you 
have a long winter 
around these parts?” 

Native: “Nope. Purty 
lively. So much scandal 
in the city papers.” 








Are you fighting to win 


the war against yourself? 


Your ENEMIES 


Amongst the defects which keep so 
many men and women back are: 


Read how one returned 


Your ALLIES 


Here are some of the qualities Pe. 
manism develops. They are qualities of 
the utmost practical value to you, what- 
ever your position in life may be: 


Forgetfulness Idi hy 
— soldier swept away his Concentration 
Weakness of Will ° Self-confidence 
Lack of Ideas mental defects and in- Judgment 
hon — Wil-Power 
M 
Mind-Wanderng creased his income--- 7 
ack of System re) izi P. 
Procrastination f 1 750 t 6250 gone > Meena 
Pelmanism banishes these and rom 0 per These are the qualities which make 
many other defects. It sweeps them }. L__y 1» Ny tt 


Away. It makes your brain keen, 
fresh, vigilant and reliant It renews 
your vigor It enables you to press 
on unfalteringly to your goal 


GROWTH of $4,500 in little more than 

d a year! 
This is the record of the increase in 
income-earning ability made by the fighter 
whose story is given below in his own words. 


Full information about the method he 
used to attain these remarkable results will 
be sent you, if you will send the coupon 
printed below. 

“My story goes back a long way to the 
days when we were waiting in “the Argonne 
for that last push which finished the war 
and cast forth thousands of men on an un- 
feeling world. 
of Pelmanism in those days— 
didn’t? My dugout mate 
was a keen Pelmanist, and spent hours over 
the Little Gray Books. ‘After three doses 
of your Pelmanism I am now a General’ 
that was my feeling regarding Pelmanism. 
I scoffed at it. There must be something 
in it, I thought, but they claim too much. 

“Anyway, the day came when George 
rather carelessly received a furlough. After 
cursing him for his good luck and packing 
his kit I sent him down the line and re- 
turned to my dugout to magnificent soli- 
tude. It was some days later, searching 
for something, anything, to read, I came 
across George’s Pelman books. I read, 
lightly at first, but gradually my interest 
grew. From then on I studied keenly. 
That period of niosy made a change in me— 
a change not easy to define. Put bluntly, 
it gave me the grit to prepare for civil life 
I knew the war was finishing. I knew I 
should have to return to civil work- what, 
I didn’t know, and till then I hadn’t much 
eared. But Pelmanism aroused in me an 
inordinate ambition to get on; it gathered 
together my scattered mind, which had 
been wandering uncontrolled among the 
shell holes. 

“Tt was months later before I finally cast 
off the shackles of militarism, but I came 
out with the Pelman spirit, the Pelman 
intent, and the push which one gains with 
self-confidence. I got a job at $1,750 a 
year. That was fifteen months ago. 
To-day I am getting $6,250 a year. 


“T mean to keep at it, 


“T knew 
who, in France, 


and with the cour- 


year---in only 15 months 


age that it gives me, the confidence and the 
decision, I mean to double my salary in the 
coming year, or know why.” 

are living half lives. 


Most people to-day 
running at half 


Their mental engines are 


speed. They are not making full use of 
their mental resources. For the majority 
of people to-day are troubled with all kinds 


of inertias which are keeping them down 
below the level to which their natural abili- 
ties would otherwise carry them. 


In order to become successful we must 
free our energies from these clogging iner- 
tias, open up the reservoirs of power which 
exist in every brain, and make our minds 
keen, clear, bright and efficient. You have 
at your service a method which will enable 
you to do this. And the best time to 
begin is Now. 


15 Personal Questions 


Make a test of your efficiency to-day by 
answering for yourself the following ques- 
tions: 


1. Are you a first-class organizer? 
. Have you directive power? 
Can you originate valuable ideas? 
. Are you a logical reasoner? 
Do you rernain calm and unflurried 
when faced with a crisis? 
. Can you master difficult subjects 
easily? 
- Have you a strong will? 
. Can you convince people who are 
doubtful or even hostile? 
9. Do you decide quickly and correctly? 
10. Do you remember what you rea 
11. Can you remember details as well as 
main principles? 
12. Can you concentrate your mind on 
one thing for a long time? 
13. Can you work hard without suffering 
rom brain-fag? 
14. Are you ready to take responsibility? 
15. Are you earning a larger income than 
you were a year ago? 


If you are not satisfied with your answers 
to theseimportant questions, then usethecou- 
pon printed on this page and obtain, free of 
charge, full particulars of the Pelman Course. 


The Pelman Course 


The Pelman Course is founded on the 
experiences of over 650,000 men and women 
who have trained on Pelman lines. It also 


does, and one who weakly drifts 
through life, between Success and 
Failure. And these are the qualities you 
can develop by means of Pelmanism. 


oe 


embodies the latest discoveries in Busines 
Psychology. Psychology as a science re 
mained largely outside the ken of the 
average man until the finding of the scien. 
tists was linked up with the facts of every- 
day life by Pelmanism. Pelmanism 
essentially practical. It provides a course 
of mental training which benefits everyon 
who practices it. Everyone. Scareely 3 
profession, business, trade or occ upation ip 
the world is unrepresented in the long rll 
of Pelman students 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


“Scientific Mind Training” is a book 
which throws the searchlight of truth on 
Pelmanism. Clear, incisive, fascinating 
it describes Pelmanism down to the last 
detail. It shows clearly why and how Pe- 
manism has positive benefits for all sexes 
all classes, all ages, from the boy of 141 
the man or woman at the end of life. I 
shows how to keep the mind young, kee 
active. In its ps uges will be found the test 
mony and experience of men and womel 
of every trade and profession, telling how 
Pelmanism led them to unexpected height 
of social, financial and intellectus als success 
Your copy is ready for you. It is abs 
lutely free. This can be the golden mo- 
ment of your life. Don’t hesitate. / 
Don’t put it off. ACT NOW— 
send for “Scientific Mind Train- 
ing’ to-day. The coupon is 
your opportunity. The Pel- 
man Institute of America, 


Suite 1010, 2575 Broad- The 
way, New York City. Pel 

Institute 

a of America 
Approved as a C aon ae 


respondence School 

under the laws of 

the State of New 
York. 


2575 Broadway, New Yet 
Please send me, without oh 


gation on my part. your free 
booklet, “Scientific Mind Trainin.” 


Name 


Street . 


City State 
(All correspondence strictly confidential. no 
will call) 


salesman 











